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) Jay B. Nash puzzles over how to cook his big catch. | 


 =State Workshop in Outdoor Education 


Ohio Workshop Director 
State Dept. of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 
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DOUBLE GUM-WOUND. . for extra liveliness. . . for longer 
durability! It’s made with a steam-molded center of the world’s finest 
softer, long-staple “Private Estate” kapok...then double-wound with 
latex-impregnated yarn. It’s a faster ball with greater resiliency... 
a lighter ball with that solid, just-right feel for better pitching control... 
a smoother ball with a bump-free, hump-free surface without a single soft 
spot ...a tougher, better-looking ball that stays firm, round and resilient n - 
through countless extra innings . . . “Softball’s Super Softball.” The Finest In The Field! 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES + DALLAS * CHICAGO 
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A new “safety” ball for 'Ndoor or Outdoor 
f a: Use. With a Center Molded of an EXClusive 
— ball for Playground. gym or 'ecreation room, 
G7 
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y FREE CATALOG... 
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ORDER NOW 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


At last there is now functional, but styled, gymwear for 
tumbler action. The Pixie Tumbler Suit by MOORE, has 
new and practical action features that have already rated 
it a gym-style favorite. 


The Pixie has just the right “out-of-the-way” fullness 
to be attractive . . . with all of the leg freedom of shorts. 
Light-pressured elastic clings easily to the back of the 
nipped waist, and “half-bands” the leg. No hindrance to 
circulation, and fully approved for modesty. 


Sleeveless and with a new and narrow fashion-right col- 
lar that looks well open or closed . . . a pocket that is a 
new idea in spill-proof utility . .. closes with buttons . . . 
and a complementing “D-ring” belt. These features are 
MOORE standards in functional styling that are imitated 
but never successfully duplicated. 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse 


in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


MOORE Co. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


A48-66— Pixie Tumbler 
Suit in Sanforized Gym- 
cloth. Scarlet, Swing Blue 
and Navy. Misses’ sizes 
and Diminutives. 
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NEW STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Send folder, ‘Why Gym Suit Uniformity." We buy our gym suits: 


oO 
o 0 Direct from manufacturer 
0 Thru local dealers 


Send the new catalog to me and the following information. 


We expect to: 
= 0 Change from present style used 
= (0 Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: D Consider uniform gym suits for first time 
style. color. your nome. thle 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes_______ 
= Send us a sample MOORE: oddress 
= style color. city. 
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| New’from MOORE...the Pixie Tumbler Suit] 
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START 
ROLLER 
SKATANG 


maximum gym use 


AYN 


Roller Skating is the one sport in 
which all your students can partic- 
ipate. It handles large groups of 
boys and girls quickly and easily, 
and does not require a change of 
clothes. The equipment is rela- 
tively inexpensive. Little supervi- 
sion is needed. That’s why more 
and more schools are making roller 
skating a definite part of their 
physical education and recreation 


programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE 
KIND TO GYM FLOORS These new 


Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear 
others and are guaranteed not to 

mar or scratch the floors. “Chicago” has a 
skate designed for any type of floor 
surface or finish. Write today for free 
details on roller skating programs 

and skating equipment. 


4498-C West Lake, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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March 8-10 
AAHPER Eastern District NSGWS Leader- 
ship Conference, Wiggins Tavern, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 
March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Detroit. 
March 31-April 1 
Southern Association for Physical Education 


of College Women, Manor Lodge, Asheville, _ 


N.C. 

April 2-5 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, Bat- 
tery Park and George Vanderbilt Hotels, 
Asheville, N. C. 

April 4 
National Education Association Centennial 
Birthday Celebration 

April 7-11 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Hotel 
Statler, N. Y.C. 

April 10-13 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Sher- 
aton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 12-14 
Midwest Assn. for Physical Education of 
College Women, McCormick's Creek State 
Park, Spencer, Ind. 

April 13-16 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 

April 15-18 
Athletic Federation of College Women, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

April 24-27 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Rainbow Hotel, Great Falls, Mont. 

May 15-18 
National Conference on Education for Lei- 
sure, Woodner Hotel, Wash., D. C. 

June 7-8 
American College of Sports Medicine, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Barbizon, New York 
City. 

June 16-19 
AAHPER Presidents-elect Conference, 
Wash., D. C. 

June 30-July 6 
Centennial Convention, National Education 
Association, Philadelphia 

July 15-20 
The Third Congress of the International 
Association of Physical Education and Sports 
for Girls and Women, Bedford College for 
Women, London, England. 
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University of Colorado 


Department of Physical Education 


Men and Women 


SUMMER SESSION 1957 
First Term — June 14 to July 20 
Second Term — July 22 to Aug. 24 


SHORT TERM COURSES— 
July 1 to July 19; July 22 to August 9 


COURSES IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


GRADUATE WORK leading to the degree Mas- 
ter of Science; Master of Education; Doctor 
of Education. 

UNDERGRADUATE WORK leading to the de- 
gree Bachel of Sci 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


INTENSIVE COURSE IN 
RECREATION— July 22 to August 9 
Philosophy and Administration of Recrea- 
tion, 
Jay B. Nash, Former Head, Department of 
Physical Education, New York University. 


COACHES CLINIC—June 17 to 21. 
Football, Basketball, Track and Field. 


COURSES IN DANCE— 
June 17 to July 20 
Modern Dance Techniques, Pearl Lang, 
Professional Dancer, and Company. Also 
courses in Dance Composition, Western 
Square and Round Dance, Ballroom 
Dancing. 


MOUNTAIN RECREATION— 
Steak Fries, Bus Drives, Weekend Outings, 
and Other Recreational Features. 


VISITING LECTURERS 


David K. Brace, Professor, University of 
Texas; Hollis F. Fait, Assistant Professor, 
University of Connecticut; Joseph Giallom- 
bardo, Instructor, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois; Pearl Lang, Professional 
Dancer and Teacher, New York City; Marjorie 


Mains, Assistant Professor, University of Wy- 
oming; Jay B. Nash, Retired Professor, New 
York University; Alvin Pettine, Supervisor of 
Elementary Physical Education, Boulder, Colo- 
rado, Public Schools; Frank Sills, Associate 
Professor, State University of Iowa; Kathryn 
Young, Head, Department of Girl’s Physical 
Education, Tucson High School. 


Write Now for Summer Session Bulletin: 
Director of the Summer Session, Macky 311 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


MARCH 1957 
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‘DOUBLE TOP’ ED Gym mAT 


1/3 Lighter... for use on floor or wall 


(sl Petersen invites you to see the 
A A ‘Double Top’ CO-ED Gym Mat 
and the rest of Petersen’s line at the 
AAHPER District Conventions: 
Midwest: March 27 to 30-Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
¥ Southern: April 2 to 5—Municipal Aud., Asheville, N. C. 


Eastern: April 7 to 9—Hotel Statler, New York City 


MAIL THIS COUPOn —> cerersen 00. 


for more information about the CO-ED’ Mat with its | 
washable, permanently attached, brightly colored | Belfield Ave. at Wister St., Phila. 44, Pa. 
plastic top (8 colors) ... Basketball Wall Mats... | Please send me your latest catalogue. 
Superlite Gym Mats (for elementary schools) ... | 
Triple-Safe Wrestling Mats . . . Plastic Covers... Mat | Name __. 
Trucks & Hangers . . . and Mat Reconditioning | 

Services. | Street 


Phila. 44, Pa. 
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Outstanding 


McGRAW-HILL | | 


Recreation 


Books 


PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHILDREN 
A Guide for Teachers, Parents, and 
Recreation Leaders 


By RICHARD KRAUS, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Ready in June. 


A brief, practical book designed to help 
recreation workers with children be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve. The 
underlying values of youthful play are 
described, and examples are given of 
successful play programs. Unique in 
variety and scope, it contains many spe- 
cifically helpful suggestions and guides 
for working with groups, and clearly 
written directions for many activities, 
including active and inactive games; 
musical play and singing; folk and 
creative dancing; arts and crafts; and 
dramatics. 


RECREATION LEADER’S 
HANDBOOK 


By RICHARD KRAUS. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 312 pages, 
$5.75. 
This distinctive text provides a down- 
to-earth discussion of social leadership 
objectives and techniques applied to the 
recreation needs of groups of all sizes 
and ages. With the emphasis on leader- 
ship skills, it covers the background of 
social recreation in this country, the 
role of recreation in everyday life, 
leadership objectives and techniques in 
working with recreation groups, and a 
wide variety of time-tested materials. 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


A Guide to Its Organization and 
Administration 
By JACKSON M. ANDERSON, American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, and National In- 
dustrial Recreation Association. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 304 pages, 
$5.00. 
The first complete book on the increas- 
ingly important subject of industrial 
recreation. It is intended as a guide 
to industrial recreation directors in ad- 
ministering employee recreation pro- 
grams and also for those who wish to 
study the organization and administra- 
tion of such a program. In addition to 
specific recommendations on planning 
and initiating a program, program ac- 
tivities, program leadership, and fi- 
nancing the program, there is a thor- 
ough discussion of the history of em- 
ployee recreation and its benefits to 
industrial relations. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


About the 


AUTHOR 


e Dr. Frederick Bierhaus js director of 
the Department of Mountain Recreation 
at the University of Colorado, Denver. 
e William Bolton, M.D., is Associate 
Director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10. He is also Associate Editor of To- 
day’s Health. 

e Dr. Clifford A. Boyd, currently presi- 
dent-elect of Florida AHPER, is Chair- 
man of the Graduate Program of Physi- 
cal Education at the University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. 
other education, magazines. 

e Bettye Breeser is Nature Consultant 
for Delaware Co. Girl Seouts. She is 
Past President of the Professional Writ- 
ers Club of Philadelphia and a member 
of the Comstock Nature Society. Her 
address is 63 Mansion Road, Spring- 
field, Pa. 

e Eli Epstein is chairman of Health 
Edueation, School of Industrial Arts, 
New York City. He is author of books 
on tennis, badminton, and table tennis. 
e Louie Joseph, formerly Chairman of 
the Department of Physical Education 
at Whaley Junior High School, Comp- 
ton, Calif., is now varsity basketball 
coach and teacher of physical education 
and driver education at Compton 
(Calif.) High School. 

e Paul Landis is Supervisor of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation and 
Safety in the Ohio State Department of 
Edueation, Columbus. He is a 1953 
winner of the AAHPER Honor Award 
and is AAHPER Vice-President for 
Men’s Athletics. 

e Dr. Emma McCloy Layman jis Chief 
Psychologist at the Children’s Hospital 
in Washington, D. C. 

e Dr. Richard B. Westkaemper, former- 
ly Chairman of the Department of 
Physical Education, Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Texas, is now Associate 
Professor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at Wisconsin State College, La- 
Crosse. This is his second JouRNAL ar- 
ticle. Charles H. Shannon jis football 
and basketball coach at Luther Burbank 
High School, San Antonio, Texas. 

e Robert M. Wren is head baseball 
coach, Ohio. University, Athens. He was 
formerly with the Toledo “Mudhens,” 
American Association, for six years. * 


He has written for 


Attend Your 
District Convention 
See our center section 
for program information. 


For Baseball 
and Softball 


Power-Bilt} 


Master - Matched 


Power-Bilts 
Sold Only 
in 
Pro Shops 


Golf Catalogs 
in full color 
sent on request 


Louisville 
Grand-Slams 
at Your 
Dealers 


GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 
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form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 


(OCEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


combed yarn. Fast vat dyes in 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt, $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 
No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet Send for 
No. 20 Skirtless, Catalog B 
re: of complete 
Oxford Grey SWIM fine 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23 Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Readers —here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Dear Eprror: 

I have not received the December 1956 
copy of the Journat. In that it is the 
index copy and I am binding my copies 
annually, I would like to have it. 

Frep A, CLAXTON, Supervisor 
Physical Education 
Public Schools, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Dear Epiror: 

To date, I have not received my copy 
of the December 1956 issue of the Jour- 
NAL. My January 1957 issue arrived 

THoMAS YUKIE 

Reed College 

Portland 2, Oregon 
The December issue was mailed in the usual 
way, but several hundred copies apparently 
were never received. Letters have come in 
from all over the United States. Replace- 
ments have been sent upon request. 


Dear Eprror: 

The Department of Physical Training 
at the United States Air Force Academy 
realizes the many advantages of belong- 
ing to the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. Our staff members will surely 
benefit from either a regular or profes- 
sional membership. Enclosed are mem- 
bership applications for our staff. 

Lr. Cou. WiLLIAM C. McGLOTHLIN, Jr. 

Director of Physical Training 

U. 8. Air Foree Academy, Denver, Colo. 


Dear Eprror: 

Several times in the past you have 
asked members for suggestions of things 
they would like in the JournAu. 

1. I would like to see an Index to all 
articles in all copies of the JourRNAL 
from 1930 to date. I think this would 
be most valuable for the members. I 
think the same would be very helpful 
for the RESEARCH QUARTERLY. 

2. I would like to see the key ad- 
dresses given at conventions published 
in the JouRNAL. 

3. Two columns which used to appear 
in the JourNAL seem to have much to 
offer: “It may Interest you to Know,” 
and “Around the Country with J. E. 
Rogers.” 

Marion A. SANBORN, 

85 Selby Blvd. 

Worthington, Ohio 
A 25-year JOURNAL Index is in preparation. 
Ten-year indexes for 1930-39 and 1940-49 are 
available for the RESEARCH QUARTERLY. * 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


% Promote Order and Cleanliness 

% Prevent Mat Destruction 

* Stop Repair Bills 

% Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

* Speed Up Floor Work 

* Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


Now, a Bigger, Better 


TRAMPOLIN! 


Many Exclusive Features! 


The big, sturdy Jumbo provides 
improved safety and enjoymen 


One third larger bouncing surface. All brac- 
ing under bed eliminated. Maximum resiliency. 
= ones or tilting. Frame 10 x 17 ft. Folds 
to &xl0xl. 


Popular Varsity Model, 9x15 ft. frame. 
Exclusive adjusting available on both models. 


Mi line including “Big * 13x24 
ft, frame and several family ne 


Write for free catalog 
Parts and accessories ter “an makes. 


FENNER-HAMILTON CO. 


824 W. [4th Ave. Denver 4, Colo. 
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OFFICIAL SOFTBALLS 

Choice of thousands of schools. Soft- 
textured rubber cover. Dependable 
performance on any playing surface. 
Quality cotton yarn wound over 
best private estates kapok center. 
Available 9, 10, 12 and 14”. 


OOOO 


SOFT SOFTBALLS 

A softer ball for use by younger 
boys and by girls. Soft center and 
cover take the sting out of the game. 
Waterproof and washable. Available 
10” and 12”. 


SUPER-SOFT SOFTBALL 
Perfect for young, beginning 
players. Can’t hurt the hands. Ideal 
for indoors or games in limited 
areas. 12” circumference. 


REGULATION BASEBALL 
Built to take a beating. Ideal for bat- 
ting and field practice. Quality cotton 
yarn wound over cork and rubber 
center. Official size and weight. 


BD1 STAR-MAKER 

Safe batting practice for 
Little League age group. 
Fun to use. Youngster 
can practice batting in 
a restricted area with- 9 
out danger and without 
wasting time “shagging” 
the ball. 


SOFTBALL BASES AND HOME PLATE Portable. Set up 
in a minute. Suction design minimizes slipping on gym 
floors, grass, asphalt, cement. Last for years. White with 
bevelled edges. Softball base 14” square. Home plate 
17” across front. Official size. Also available with spikes 
for firmer hold in outdoor play. 


for any playing area, 
age group or skill... 


BAT TIP PROTECTOR 
Your budget’s best friend. 
Saves the bat handle 
from chipping. Can’t hin- 
der batting performance. 


Little League size. 


A 


ECONOMY PITCHER’S BOX AND HOME PLATE Highest 
grade tough, white rubber, %4” thick. Official size. 
Detachable spikes. Spike locking nuts molded in bottom 
of plate. Used on thousands of diamonds. Pitcher’s box 
also available in official Little League size. 


America’s Finest 
Sports Equipment 
by 


COVERS 
ALL THE 
BASES! 


OFFICIAL SAFE-SLIDE HOME PLATE Baseball’s official 
home plate with bevelled edges that slant into the 
ground assuring safe slide. Also available in official 


® 


BATTING TEE 


Excellent for training 
younger hitters. 
Allows more hitting 
and fielding during 
play periods. Adjust- 
able from 22” to 47” to 
fit batter’s height. 


New York 11 Danville, Ill. 
Los Angeles 11 
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A State Workshop 


in 


Outdoor Education 


by PAUL E. LANDIS 


Ohio Workshop Director 
State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 


NDER THE GUIDANCE of 
Uine AAHPER Outdoor Eduea- 
tion Project, a pilot workshop in out- 
door education was conducted in 
Ohio. The Ohio Workshop was to be 
a springboard for launching a pro- 
gram of leadership training, pro- 
gram development, and interpreta- 
tion in outdoor education. 


Factors which made Ohio an ex- 
cellent state for a pilot workshop 
were: (1) the fine spirit of teamwork 
and co-operation between Depart- 
ments of State and other agencies; 
(2) an active State Inter-Agency 
Committee for Recreation and Out- 
door Education, composed of 35 
representatives from 16 Departments 
of State; (3) the expanding pro- 
grams of school camping and the 
increased interest manifested by 


Clinic session, 
where participants 
handled rods and 
reels, and learned 
how to bait, fly, 
and spin cast. 


schools and colleges in camping, ree- 
reation, conservation, and other ac- 
tivities in outdoor education; and 
(4) the conviction of supervisors in 
the Ohio Department of Education, 
Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources, and other state agencies, 
that outdoor education is a funda- 
mental part of education and that 
it is a responsibility of all who are 
concerned for this phase of educa- 
tion to provide leadership. 


PLANNING THE WORKSHOP 

The first step in setting the wheels 
in motion was to select an Advisory 
Committee for the workshop. This 
group was composed of representa- 
tives from the Ohio Department of 
Education, Ohio Department of 
Natural Resources — Divisions of 
Parks, Forestry, Wildlife, and Game 


Management, League of Ohio Sports- 
men, Ohio Conservation Congress, 
Game Protectors, School Administra- 
tion, Teacher Education, Classroom 
Teachers, Natural Resources Insti- 
tute of Ohio State University, Ohio 
State Safety Council, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highway Safety, the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, the Sport- 
ing Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturer’s Institute, and the Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin. Most of 
these agencies were already repre- 
sented on the State Inter-Agency 
Committee for Recreation and Out- 
door Education, which provided a 
logical tie-up to the project. 

A tentative workshop program, 
prepared beforehand by the State 
Workshop Director and the Director 
of the AAHPER Outdoor Education 
Project, was submitted to this ad- 
visory group for consideration. Joint 
planning resulted in the develop- 
ment of a workshop plan and pro- 
gram which received the enthusias- 
tie support and wholehearted co-op- 
eration of the entire group. The 
advisory committee agreed upon the 
purposes of the workshop, deter- 
mined who the consultants should 
be, selected the workshop partici- 
pants, decided on how the workshop 
should be conducted, and arranged 
many other details. In addition, 
each member of the committee 
agreed to serve as a consultant and 
resource person for the workshop. 
AAHPER staff personnel also as- 
sisted in this capacity. 

SELECTING PARTICIPANTS 

The group invited to participate 
was necessarily a highly selective 
one because this was the first pilot 
workshop for the Outdoor Educa- 
tion Project. Since others would 
have liked to attend, this selectivity 
was explained to many schools so 
there would be no misunderstanding. 
It was hoped that the organization 
for the workshop and the pattern 
followed would have an influence 
upon plans being made for conduct- 
ing similar workshops. 

The Advisory Committee decided 
to call the workshop a ‘‘Teacher 
Education Conference on Physical 
Education and Outdoor Education.”’ 
The participants were selected from 
teacher education institutions ap- 
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Each person learned firearms safety 
and actually fired a rifle and shotgun. 


Safety 


+, 


in gun-handling was taught. 


proved for a major in health and 
physical education, which were per- 
mitted to send two representatives, 
one man and one woman, from the 
departments of health and physical 
education; secondary schools that 
had organized school camping pro- 
grams as a regular part of the cur- 
riculum; City Directors of Health 
and Physical Education; and some 
schools that had indicated a strong 
interest in outdoor education as re- 
vealed by the AAHPER Outdoor 
Education Project’s National Sur- 
vey. Since the Ohio Workshop was 
a combination State and Regional 
Workshop, several persons from 
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other states were invited to partici- 
pate in order to develop leaders for 
conducting similar workshops. 

The workshop sponsored 
jointly by the Ohio Department of 
Education, the Ohio Department of 
Natural Resources, and the 
AAHPER Outdoor Education Pro- 
ject, in co-operation with the many 
organizations represented on the Ad- 
visory Committee and the Inter- 
Agency Committee for Recreation 
and Outdoor Education. 


PURPOSES 

The purposes of the workshop 
were: (1) To explore ways and 
means of enriching the program of 
physical education in schools and 
colleges through the inclusion of 
outdoor education activities in the 
curriculum; (2) To develop appre- 
ciations, attitudes and skills in out- 
door education, with special em- 
phasis on hunting and firearms 
safety, casting and fishing, boating 
and water safety activities; and, (3) 
To become acquainted with the 
available services, resources, and 
materials in outdoor education on 
the state and national level. 


PROGRAM 

The workshop program was 
planned and conducted in accord- 
ance with its stated purposes. To 
accomplish its objectives, there were 
three phases to the program. The 
first phase was concerned with gen- 
eral sessions designed to acquaint 
the participants with the scope of 
outdoor education and the resources, 
services, and materials available on 
a state, federal, and national level. 


Expert instructors guided and supervised 
workshop participants. 


The second phase involved actual 
participation in clinim sessions on 
shooting and firearms safety, cast- 
ing (including bait, fly, and spin- 
ning), and water safety. The third 
phase was devoted to outdoor educa- 
tion in the curriculum and how it 
might be included in the over-all 
educational program. 

One general session entitled, 
‘Utilizing Outdoor Activities in 
Physical Education,’’ was devoted 
to such topics as camping, conserva- 
tion education, hunting and safety 
afield, and outdoor appreciation. An- 
other general session consisted of a 
panel discussion on ‘‘Conservation 
Through Outdoor Education,’’ cov- 
ering such topics as fish and game 
management, parks, and land-owner 
relationships. A third general session 
dealt with ‘‘ Available Resources and 
Materials for Instituting Outdoor 
Education Programs.’’ All three 
sessions involved resource persons 
from state, federal, and national 
organizations. 

A clinic orientation period was 
held, at which time workshop par- 
ticipants were given basic informa- 
tion on hunting and firearms safety, 
fishing (including casting), boating 
and water safety, and outdoor edu- 
cation in the curriculum. This was 
followed by clinic sessions designed 
to develop attitudes, appreciations, 
and some fundamental skills in these 
outdoor activities. Workshop par- 
ticipants rotated and were under 
the guidance and supervision of ex- 
pert instructors. Each person re- 
ceived instruction in firearms safety 
and actually fired a rifle and shot- 
gun at stationary and moving tar- 
gets. They handled rods and reels 
and learned how to bait, fly, and 
spin cast, using appropriate equip- 
ment. These clinics created a tre- 
mendous amount of interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the work- 
shop participants. It was a good 
example of ‘‘learning by doing,’’ a 
fundamental principle in education. 

The three clinic sessions on out- 
door education in the curriculum 
produced some very interesting and 
challenging concepts in education. 
Outdoor education was defined as ‘‘a 
method of education involving a pri- 
mary utilization and direct experi- 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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Indoor Drills and Conditioning 
for a Baseball Squad 


ERE at Ohio University we 
have quite a problem getting 
a baseball squad ready for early 
spring baseball games. Located in 
a northern climate, we are not so 
fortunate as some colleges in that we 
go not have a field house, but only a 
gym floor that is available after our 
varsity basketball schedule is com- 
plete in March. Our situation is like 
that of almost all high schools, and 
therefore we think some of our drills 
in the gym might be of benefit to 
high school coaches. 

Our physical plant, which in- 
cludes our basketball court, area for 
roll-away bleachers, mat space, etc., 
is 100 feet wide and 115 feet long. 
(See accompanying diagram.) 


AREAS 

It is in this area that we set up 
(1) a batting cage; (2) a batting 
tee; (3) portable pitcher plates, 
made of wood approximately one 
inch thick covered with rubber pad- 
ding, that can be inserted in the 
floor and taken out very easily; (4) 
a space for double play practice; 
(5) an area for fielding of ground 
balls and throwing to first base; and 
(6) a space for ‘‘leading off’’ first 
base while a pitcher, pitching from 
‘‘pubber,’’ works on holding men on 
base. 

These are a few of the main drills 
we concentrate on in the gym. Since 
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by ROBERT M. WREN 


Head Baseball Coach 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


our time, like our space, is limited, 
we attempt to give every one of our 
baseball candidates, approximately 
25 to 30 men, a workout every day 
on all the drills that can possibly be 
worked on in this space. 

Using the accompanying diagram, 
with the areas marked A, B, C, ete., 
we will attempt to take you through 
one of our early season workouts on 
our gym floor. A time schedule 
should be worked out by individual 
coaches, depending on the size of the 
squad and space and time allotted. 


ROTATION 

We move from drill to drill in a 
rotating style. For instance, after 
warming up and hitting off the bat- 
ting tee, a player will be ready to 
step into batting cage. From there 
he will go to fielding ground balls 
and throwing, then to leading off 
first, practicing stealing, fake steal- 
ing, and ‘‘reaction to pitch,’’ 
pretending ball is taken by hypo- 
thetical batter or hit by batter. 

Beginning at 3:00 P.m., we have 
every man jog 5 to 7 laps on our 
track (This could be done on gym 
floor, skirting the maximum confines 
of floor). Then we have light eal- 
isthenies for stretching, such as feet 
spread and touching opposite toes, 
hands on hips and upper trunk piv- 
ots, single leg bends, tip-toeing and 
stretching for ceiling while flexing 


fingers and wrists, as well as crank- 
ing of the throwing arm in a full 
windmill-cireular motion. 

Then the men loosen up by -tossing 
the ball back and forth for about 15 
minutes. The running, exercising, 
and throwing take about half an 
hour. In the tossing drill, we make 
each man throw to a target prefer- 
ably at chest on every toss. We start 
at approximately 30 feet apart and 
eventually move back to 90 feet. 
This includes both pitchers and 
other candidates. 

In early workouts, one week to 
ten days, we don’t like to see any 
throwing too hard or too long and 
we watch and warn candidates. 

We toss approximately 15 minutes 
and during this time our pitchers 
are assigned by time schedule when 
to be warmed up and ready to get 
in the batting cage. For example, 
John Smith will start batting cage 
drill at 3:30 and early in the year 
will only bat 10 minutes. Bill White 
is second and he knows he bats at 
3:40, ete. 

In this way, all our pitching ean- 
didates can adjust warm-up time 
accordingly. Those pitchers who 
have already worked in the cage be- 
come fungo-hitters for ground balls. 

Those who are waiting their turn 
work from pitching rubber, holding 
base runners on first base, and prac- 
ticing pivoting toward second base, 
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and they practice stretch and count 
techniques for pick-off at second base 
and other individual pitching tech- 
niques. Individual work and coach- 
ing with pitchers working on grip, 
stance, wind-up, follow through, and 
other techniques are done at this 
period. 


MASS DRILLS 


It is now 3:30 P.M. and our mass 
drills are about to begin. The out- 
fielders will hit first tonight. One 
hitter will have already warmed up 
on batting tee (Area A) and will be 
ready for the batting cage (Area B). 
While he is hitting, another will be 
on tee and will be tie next hitter on 
‘‘deck.’’ Those who are waiting to 


hit off the tee will be watching 
pitches (Area C) from pitchers who 
are warming up. This is a good eye 
and good pitch selection drill. 

The batter can work on stance and 
pitch selection. Of course, he is not 
swinging at pitches. This drill also 
aids our pitchers in pitching to hit- 
ters. The infielders are now at one 
end (Area D) of the gym (long 
end) fielding ground balls that are 
hit from fungo and returning throw 
to first baseman who has base against 
wall (Area E) and is working on 
receiving throw and foot work. 

Each infielder takes five ground- 
ers and returns throw. He then ro- 
tates to double play (Area F), from 
double play to base running (Area 


G), where we practice leading off 
first base bag which is located at an 
angle aside and slightly behind the 
pitching rubbers (Area H). 

In Area H, our pitchers are pitch- 
ing from exact-size replicas of pitch- 
ing rubber 6 inches by 2 feet. We 
set up about 5 or 6 removable ones 
in the floor approximately 10 to 15 
feet apart. 

Our catching candidate in Area 
C has a white cardboard home plate 
always in front of him. We never 
let a pitcher throw to a catcher with- 
out this 17-inch plate. 

The catcher works on receiving, 
calling pitches, giving target, shift- 
ing feet with pitch, and throwing. 
He also makes a study of various 
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Diagram showing areas for different indoor baseball drills. 
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EXTRA STRENGTH, SERVICE, ECONOMY 

FOR “COST-CONSCIOUS” BUYERS! 
Towels that last are towels that bring true economy to your 
athletic system. McArthur Syper-Gym and Super-Turk Gym 
Towels have that lasting quality because of 2-ply, triple- 


. . double thread weave throughout . . . 
heavy, wear-proof corded tape edge . 
shrunk size. For the longest wearing, lowest cost-per-use 
towels on the market—choose McArthur—the towel with 
the economical School Towel Plan and free towel repair 
service. Write today for information. = 


GEO. Me ART Il UR BARABOO, WIS. 


. » full 20” x 40” 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


batters who are ‘‘watching’’ pitches 
as they come plateward, theorizing 
what type of pitch would be best to 
throw to certain stances, ete. Each 
catcher, of course, will get his turn 
at the batting tee, batting cage and 
base running. 

Early in the season, we spend 
more time for each boy per tech- 
nique; aS we progress, we move 
around to the next drill more 
quickly. Again, how much time at 
each technique depends upon each 
boy’s progress and efficiency. 


BASE-RUNNING 

These mass drills early in the 
year may go on to 5:00 or 5:30 p.m. 
The last 15 to 30 minutes, we spend 
on team base-running drills, at- 
tempting to co-ordinate our coaches 
and runners on giving and receiving 
the simple arm and hand signals we 
use for (1) holding up (stop)— 
signal: arms straight over head with 
fingers pointing up; (2) rounding a 
base under control and either stop- 
ping or continuing on—signal: one 
arm extended straight up over head 
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with other arm swinging in circular 
clock motion. (This is used prima- 
rily at third base, and the coach 
comes down the line as far as he 
wishes the runner to come under 
control. If the coach wants the run- 
ner to continue on home, he drops 
extended arm (over head) and con- 
tinues circular clock motion with 
other arm.); (3) going back—sig- 
nal: both arms parallel with ground 
motioning back to base; (4) sliding 
—we don’t actually slide in indoor 
practice but we teach the players to 
make sure, for instance, that they 
(a) when in doubt always slide, (b) 
slide on palms down signal by 
coach. 

The base-running drills are started 
at one corner of the gym at home 
plate. We have first base (use regu- 
lar bag), second base, and third base 
laid out in proper places. All squad 
members assume they are batters, 
each taking a turn as batter and 
swinging at an imaginary pitch that 
is hit to the left side of diamond. 
The batter then runs to first base 
in a straight line. If the coach who 


is coaching first base gives a runner 
the full arm swing, as he approaches 
first base the runner begins circling 
into first ready to continue on to 
second. If no signal is given, he 
runs straight and over first base as 
he would in attempting to beat a 
throw. 

We then use the spot where home 
was located for first base. Runners 
lead off, assuming that ball is hit 
safely to outfield. The runner rounds 
second coming to third. As he comes 
into third, the coach (1) holds run- 
ner up at third; (2) brings runner 
around third under control; (3) 
waves him on into home using all 
the before-mentioned arm signals. 
So that the bags do not slip as run- 
ners touch and pivot off them, we 
have someone bracing the bag with 
his foot on the opposite corner of 
the base from where it should be 
tagged by runner. 


INFIELD DEFENSIVE 

We also use the entire gym area 
for whole infield defensive drills, 
such as having infield covering bases 
(a) bunt situations, (b) steal situa- 
tions—man on first, man on first 
and third, and third only and “‘ pick- 
offs.’’ We lay out a diamond with 
home plate in one corner of gym 
with all the rest of bases properly 
laid out. We put infielders at their 
respective positions, along with 
pitchers and catchers in proper 
place. We use the outfielders and 
extra men as base runners and go 
over as many possible game situa- 
tions as we can and react to each of 
them with a ball in play. 

It is here that signals between 
pitcher and catcher, as well as in- 
fielders, can be worked out. We 
start each defensive maneuver with 
the pitcher starting play by actually 
pitching to the catcher. Then the 
ball is ‘‘bunted,’’ that is, the coach 
tosses the ball in a bunt situation. 
In steal situations, the catcher has 
received ball from pitcher and the 
play starts there. 


GOOD CONDITIONING 

These and many actual game-con- 
dition drills can be played on a 
gym floor. We find that our drills 
help to condition the team physically 
and mentally for the games to 
come. * 
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by WILLIAM BOLTON, M. D. 


Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 


Third in a series of articles on common diseases 
written by Dr. Bolton especially for our JOURNAL 
(See "Virus Hepatitis," November 1956, and “Infectious Mononucleosis," January 1957) 


LTHOUGH warts represent 
only minor nuisances, 
certain of them may pose problems 
for teachers. The girl with crops of 
warts on her hands experiences em- 
barrassment. On occasion, the typ- 
ical horny knobs on fingers may in- 
terfere with proper use of a pencil, 
or reduce normal dexterity con- 
siderably. Picking at warts may 
result in bleeding or infection of 
the hands or fingers, which can inter- 
fére with normal classroom activities. 

There is rather general agreement 
that warts are caused by certain 
virus strains, perhaps of the type 
responsible for the cold sore, which 
similarly involves only the super- 
ficial areas of the skin. The local 
irritation produced results in ex- 
cessive accumulation of horny skin 
cells at the point. Warts appear to 
have ‘‘roots,’’ but these are actually 
artifacts produced in the tissue by 
the crowding together of skin cells. 


TREATMENT 

Fortunately, the majority of 
warts respond to appropriate, rela- 
tively simple treatment measures. 
Most physicians have developed a 
routine that they have found effec- 
tive. Such procedures consist princi- 
pally of local applications; on oe- 
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casion, internal medication may be 
used to supplement these, the prepa- 
ration used consisting generally of 
some arsenic compound. One oddity 
of warts is their unexplained re- 
sponse to bizarre applications, such 
as the routine prescribed by Huck 
Finn for his friend, Tom Sawyer. 

Probably the local treatment em- 
ployed most commonly is some com- 
bination of salicylic acid in liquid 
or ointment form. This is a logical 
choice, because the chemical has a 
specific softening and loosening effect 
upon the keratin cells that compose 
the wart. One might suppose that, 
since only the horny material is re- 
moved, there would be a strong 
likelihood that the wart would re- 
turn. This is far from the customary 
experience, although in some chil- 
dren warts may resist even the most 
energetic treatment. 

In more difficult and stubborn 
eases, physicians may find it nec- 
essary to apply freezing substances 
to destroy the warts. On occasion, 
an electric needle may be used. X-ray 
is almost always extremely effective, 
even though a very superficial skin- 
dosage application is made. 


PLANTAR WARTS 
One special type of these growths, 
known as plantar wart, because it 


appears on the plantar surface of 
the feet, may present difficulties for 
two reasons: (1) As such warts in- 
crease in size, they interfere seri- 
ously with normal walking or any 
athletic activity because of painful 
pressure; and (2) Virulence of the 
virus producing plantar warts ap- 
pears to be much greater. It is able 
to spread much more readily even 
without direct contact. 

Children with plantar warts should 
be referred to a physician promptly, 
and participation in sports involv- 
ing showers or swimming pool ac- 
tivities must be halted until the 
physician has released the patient. 
Plantar warts cannot be treated as 
casually as are other warts, and 
handling of them by the patient or 
anyone else other than the physician 
must be avoided. 

A final problem with plantar 
warts is that they are often more 
resistant to treatment. No one form 
will always be effective, and it may 
be necessary to run the gamut of 
the measures mentioned in connec- 
tion with ordinary warts, including 
use of superficial X-ray exposures. 


IRRITATION A FACTOR 

Despite rather incomplete infor- 
mation about the origin of warts 
and why some people appear to be 
more likely to develop them than do 
others, there is evidence that, at least 
in some instances, constant irritation 
of the skin as a result of uncleanli- 
ness may be a predisposing factor. It 
has been suggested that minute par- 
ticles of dirt may be forced beneath 
the skin surface, and constitute a 
local irritation that results in tissue 
overgrowth reaction. 

No matter where warts may be 
located, there is always the chance 
of their transmission to other parts 
of the body by direct contact. They 
may pass from person to person in 
the same way, although this is far 
from being an absolute rule. 


LIMITED TO YOUNG PEOPLE 

An outstanding characteristic of 
warts is that their occurrence is 
rather definitely limited to young 
people. But despite the assurance 
that they will be ‘‘outgrown,’’ usu- 
ally prompt treatment to remove 
them is desirable.* 
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ating leisure-time games invent- 
in recent years. It is the sport 
that physical educators, recreational 
leaders, varsity tennis coaches, and 
squash, tennis and table tennis pro- 
fessionals have been seeking—and 
recommending — for conditioning, 
enjoyment, and sharpening reflexes. 
It can be used in the physical edu- 
cation program as a squad activity, 
as well as an intramural and inter- 
scholastic sport. Smash encourages 
socialization among boys and girls, 
because it can be played on a co-ed 
basis. The game is so lively that one 
can obtain a real work-out in five 
minutes. Try it! 


MASH is one of the most fascin- 


LIMITED AREA 

The interesting feature about 
Smash is that it can be played by all 
from six to 106 years of age, and 
within the confines of very limited 
areas. Size of the game is seven feet 
wide, five feet deep, and six feet, five 
inches high. Playing space required 
it 12 feet in width by 20 feet in 
depth. Ceiling height must be at 
least six and one-half feet, and the 
surface of the court can be wood, 
concrete, blacktop, or any dry 
smooth area. 

Smash can be played in gyms, 
basements, recreation rooms, porches, 
driveways, garages, etc. It can be 
taken apart easily and stored. One 
to four players can play at a time. 
Equipment is ‘‘Smash’’ bats, which 
are larger and heavier than table 
tennis, and ‘‘Smash’’ balls, which 
are about the size of golf balls. 


BASIC STROKES 

The basic fundamentals of Smash 
ean be taught in class or squad for- 
mation. Here are some tips on the 
major strokes: 


THE FOREHAND SMASH DRIVE. 

The Grip—Hold the Smash bat at the 
end of the handle, as for the Eastern fore- 
hand grip in tennis. The crotch is on top 
of the handle. 

Stance and Footwork—The left side of 
the body faces the back wall. Flex the 
knees and move on the balls of the feet. 

Backswing—Use a modified backswing 
with a locked wrist. Carry the Smash bat 
on line with the ball. 

Forward Swing and Follow-Through— 
Use a sweeping forward tennis swing and 
permit the bat to go through the ball for 
the follow-through. 
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Fascinating 
leisure-time 
game 


by ELI EPSTEIN 


School of Industrial Art, New York City 


THE BACKHAND SMASH DRIVE. 

The Grip—From the Eastern forehand 
grip, move the hand an inverted quarter- 
turn counter-clockwise. Note that the 
crotch is on the side. This grip is similar 
to the Eastern backhand grip in tennis. 

Stance and Footwork—The right side of 
the body faces the back wall. 

Backswing—Carry the Smash bat back- 
ward on line with the ball. 

Forward Swing and Follow-Through— 
Use a sweeping forward tennis swing and 
the Smash bat will go through the ball for 
the follow-through. 


THE SMASH SERVICE. 

The Grip—Same as the forehand drive. 
In fact, the entire stroke is similar. 

Stance and Footwork—Stand sideways 
with the left side of the body facing the 
back wall. Begin the service in right 
court, standing about six feet from the 
back wall. Make sure the ball goes into 
the left court to begin play. You can also 
hit the Smash Board to start play. 

Backswing—It is a forehand drive back- 
swing. 

Forward Swing and Follow-Through— 
It is the same as the forehand drive. Make 
sure that the ball is hit on the first bounce 
from the floor court. Also, the ball must 
not hit the side walls or the floor of the 
game on ‘‘service.’’ 


TIPS AND INSTRUCTIONS 

The winner of volley serves the first five 
points. 

The opponent must return ball on first 
bounce from floor court. 

The first server continues to serve for 
five points. All even-number scores are 
served from the right court and odd scores 
from the left court. Alternate the service 
after a total of five points. 


Smash game between Lionel Cloutier, 
Cutler, athletic director, Standard Club, Chicago. 


Midwest champion, and Ben 


A game is 21 or 15 points. The winner 
must secure an advantage of two points. 
Match game is two games out of three. 

It is a fault when the ball hits the yel- 
low tell-tale. The point is lost. The point 
is lost if the ball is hit on the second 
bounce. It is a fault if the ball hits the 
floor of the game or side walls before it 
strikes the back wall on service. 

The ball must be within bounds of court. 
Also, a line ball is good. 

Players must give opponent ample room 
to stroke ball. ‘‘Interference’’ can be 
called and this must be accepted. 

A player cannot claim ball out of 
bounds after he has stroked the ball. 

Play the point again, if a player is hit 
by ball on its flight to game. 

In doubles, each team of two will sta- 
tion one player behind the back boundary 
line and the other player on the floor 
court near the game. The team member 
playing back must use the doubles court. 

The front player of the team winning 
volley for service, serves from the right 
court. The opposing front player must 
stand outside the boundary line until the 
server hits the ball. 

It is permissible to use the Smash board 
when serving. Stand about six feet from 
the game in right or left court. Drop the 
ball so that it will bounce about four feet. 
The Tin Tell-Tale is a four-inch yellow 
stripe. If you hit the tin you lose the 
point. 


COMBINES HANDBALL, SQUASH, 
TENNIS 

Smash is one of the most unusual 
games in the racket sports. The scor- 
ing is similar to table tennis. It is 
like tennis in that the strokes are the 
same, and it requires getting down 
to the ball. It is like squash or hand- 
ball in that it can be played against 
all walls of the Smash set-up. There 
is fun from the word ‘‘Go’’ in 
Smash. * 
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GOLF RULES 
THE EASY WAY 


. through this attractive 23" by 35" wall chart 
printed in two colors on heavy, durable paper, ideal 


for framing or for bulletin board display in class- see TEFEES | 
rooms, club locker rooms, golf shops, etc. , 


The 58 humorous cartoon illustrations are taken 
from the popular National Golf Foundation pocket- 
size booklet "The Easy Way To Learn Golf Rules," ed es 
which has helped thousands of American golfers to a 
a deeper appreciation and fuller enjoyment of the 
game through a better understanding of the basic 
rules of golf. 


The simplified text featured in the chart and in 
the booklet is based on the Official Rules of Golf 
as copyrighted by the United States Golf Associa- 
tion and the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St. Andrews, the governing bodies of golf. This text 
has been adapted by permission of the U.S.G.A. 


Only 50¢ each 
The Golf Rules Chart will be mailed to you 
postpaid, rolled in a heavy cardboard mailing tube 
to guard it against wrinkling or other damage in 
transit. 


THE EASY WAY TO LEARN 
Get Rules Chart Free! 
With minimum order of 100 pocket-size "The Easy 
on Way To Learn Golf Rules’ booklets ordered from the Rules of Golf illustrated with 40 humorons 
National Golf Foundation (see prices of booklets the USGA) 
st. at right). Additional charts may be ordered at the 
regular price of 50¢ each. 1 to 10...10¢ ea. 51 #0 99...8¢ ea. 
me 11 to 50... 9¢ ea. 100 or more 7¢ ea. im 
~ ORDER YOUR GOLF RULES CHARTS & ‘BOOKLETS TODAY! cave 
r- 
is TO: NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION 
e 407 South Dearborn Street PI “e eee Golf Rules Wall Charts at 50¢ each. 
n Chicage 5, "Easy Way To Learn Golf Rules" booklets. 
a ' (1 will receive Golf Rules Wall Chart free with minimum order of 100 Rules booklets) 
st | Enclosed is my check /money order for $ in payment for the items ordered. 
re 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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MOUNTAIN 
RECREATION 


by FREDERICK BIERHAUS 


University of Colorado 


HE UNIVERSITY of Colorado 
i campus is located at the foot of 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a ten-minute drive or a short 
hike from Boulder’s 6000-acre park 
area on 7300-foot Flagstaff Moun- 
tain. Equally accessible is beautiful 
Boulder Canyon, with some of the 
most picturesque mountain scenery 
in the West. The program of the 


University’s Mountain Recreation 
Department takes full advantage of 
the natural surroundings to provide 
memorable recreational activities for 
summer students. 


HISTORY OF PROGRAM 


As early as 1904, the advantages 
of student outings in the high coun- 
try were recognized by the Univer- 
sity and organized activities in 
mountain recreation were planned. 
For some years faculty members pro- 
vided the leadership for camp-outs, 
mountain climbs, hikes, and picnics. 
In 1921 the Board of Regents pro- 
vided money for the purchase of a 
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tract of mountain property about 25 
miles from the campus for camping 
and recreation purposes. By 1923 
this camp site began serving as both 
outdoor recreation area and moun- 
tain classroom for field study in bi- 
ology and geology. 

Recreation in the high country 
grew to such proportions that in 
1923 a director of the recreation 


Above: A 
steak fry 
at Pumpkin 
Rock. 


Right: The 
head guide 
gives in- 
struction 
along the 
trail. 


division of summer school was ap- 
pointed. This was the official begin- 
ning of what is now known as the 
Department of Mountain Recrea- 
tion. Today a full-time director for 
the summer and 26 part-time em- 
ployees provide the leadership. 
PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Although the many activities com- 
mon to most college campuses are 
provided for the students, faculty 
members, and their families, the core 
of the summer recreation program 
at the University of Colorado is cen- 
tered around the mountain theme. 
Included are steak fries, one-day 
mountain valley walks, rock-climb- 
ing instruction, scenic bus tours, 
and weekend mountaineering. 
Steak Fries. Twice a week, on Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings, the 
students are offered an opportunity 
to socialize with fellow strollers and 
to enjoy steak fries in the nearby 
mountain parks. Participants are en- 
couraged to hike to the site of the 
steak fry, although some drive their 
cars. Staff guides lead the walkers 
up the foothill trails with groups de- 
parting from the campus every half 
hour beginning at 4 p.m. After a 
hearty meal at about 6:30, a large 
camp fire is built. Members of the 
staff accompany group singing on 
their guitars and accordions. Camp- 
fires are extinguished by 9 p.m. 
Mountain Valley Walks. University 
vehicles transport the mountain val- 
ley walkers to the general location 
of the outing. Guides who lead the 
group specialize in natural science 
and geology. Nearly all participants 
are camera fans. Pictures may be 
taken of the lush, flowered alpine 
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meadows, glaciers, mountain lakes, 
rushing streams, towering peaks, 
ghost towns, and mining terrain. 
The noon meal consists of a sack 
lunch with freshly-made coffee. 
Mountain valley walks take place on 
Saturdays, each trip providing a dif- 
ferent destination. 

Bus Tours. Scenic bus tours are con- 
ducted on Saturdays and Sundays to 
such places as Estes Park, Pikes 
Peak, Trail Ridge, Central City, 
Bear Lake, Grand Lake, Fall River 
Pass, Garden of the Gods, and North 
St. Vrain Canyon. Vista-dome busses 
are provided at a special education- 
al rate by a commercial bus company. 
Each bus has a recreation depart- 
ment guide who points out sights 
along the way. These all-day trips 
are arranged so that the tourists may 
have lunch at one of the many fa- 
mous mountain lodges, one of which 
features barbecued buffalo on its 
regular menu. 

Rock Climbing. Special rock climb- 
ing instruction is given by experi- 
enced, department guides on the 
famous Flatiron rocks which rise 
prominently near the campus. No 
more than’ three students are as- 
signed to each instructor. This part 
of the program is scheduled for 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, 
each session lasting three to four 
hours. Instruction is given in belay- 
ing, rappelling, and use of pitons. 
Weekend Camping and Mountain 
Climbing. Probably the most chal- 
lenging part of high country recrea- 
tion at the University of Colorado is 
the weekend mountaineering and 
camping events. These activities are 
conducted at different locations ev- 
ery weekend throughout the summer 
session. Campers leave the campus 
after classes on Friday afternoon 
and return late Sunday afternoon. 
Food and special equipment are fur- 
nished by the Mountain Recreation 
Department. Furnished items are 
sleeping bags, blankets, ponchos, 
tents, ice axes, pack sacks, flashlights, 
lanterns, axes, saws, and camp 
stoves. Personal equipment provided 
by the participants includes sturdy 
high-topped boots or shoes, sweaters, 
and jackets. It is not unusual for the 
temperature to drop below freezing 
overnight or for climbers to be 
caught in a snow or hail storm. 
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Mountain valley walkers cross a snow field. 


Rappelling at rock climbing school. 


THE CAMP AND THE CLIMB 


On Friday afternoon the base 
camp is established. This location 
is generally accessible by automo- 
bile; however, two pack trips are 
held each summer in which pack 
horses are used to reach the remote 
locations of the base camp sites. 
Everyone participates in setting up 
camp, cooking meals, washing dishes, 
and breaking camp. Friday evening 
everyone ‘‘hits the sack’’ early. Rev- 


eille is sounded at 5 a.m. Saturday. 
An early breakfast is eaten and the 
climbers are on the trail by 6:30. 

The head guide leads up the previ- 
ously scouted trail to the summit of 
the mountain chosen for that climb. 
Four to six experienced guides ac- 
company the climbers. Both men 
and women employees serve as 
euides. Usually the tail guide is a 
graduate medical student who cares 
for minor injuries such as blisters 
and abrasions. The summit is gener- 
ally reached before the climbers 
delve into their sack lunches. 

One does not have to be an expert 
to join in this program of climbing. 
It is designed for the beginner but 
provides plenty of challenging op- 
portunities for experts. Some people 
remain in camp and others climb 
only part way to the summit. The 
climbs are arranged so that the easi- 
est one comes at the beginning of 
each summer term and then each one 
gets progressively more difficult. In- 
struction is given along the way. 

One of the favorite activities on 
the descent is glissading or sliding 
on snow fields. Many are interested 
in taking photographs. Others are 
interested in the wild game or the 
geological formations seen along the 
way. The thrill of viewing spectacu- 
lar panoramas is experienced by all. 
Improved physical fitness is a cer- 
tain outcome. 

A big meal is cooked in camp Sat- 
urday evening. Occasionally, moun- 
tain trout caught in nearby icy 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
215 A Avenue, N.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me 12 lesson plans in Tram. 

— free of charge. (If you don’t 
ve a Trampoline, order anyway and 

start planning ahead) 


For coaches 
and 
physical 


education 
instructors 


a carefully 
prepared 
series 

of 


lesson 
plans 
in 
trampolining 


FREE 


if it isn't a NISSEN it isn't 2 trampoline 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


STATE 


CITY 


Many of you have told us of your interest 
in making Trampolining a competitive 
sport at your school and incorporating it 
as a regular part of your physical training 
program. Actually, in thousands of junior 
highs, high schools, and colleges Trampo- 
lining now is a full-fledged physical training 
and competitive activity. It is a regular 
event in NCAA and AAU championships, 
and is receiving growing international rec- 
ognition. Furthermore, Trampolining is 
just plain fun and draws young people into 


gymnastics. So to help you plan your 
Trampolining program, we're offering you 
a series of 12 lesson plans and individual 
check-off progress charts free of any 
charge. Mail the handy coupon in this ad 
to day. No obligation. 


Trampolines are made by Nissen — origi- 
nators and manufacturers of Trampolines 
exclusively. 


Free rental of films on trampolining with 
each new Trampoline purchased. 


{ Paste on back of postcard or insert in envelope and mail today. 
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REQUIRED PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 


in Southern Colleges 


RICHARD B. WESTKAEMPER and CHARLES H. SHANNON 


Wisconsin State College, La Crosse 


HE COLLEGES and universi- 

ties belonging or associating 
with the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools are 
the sources of the data used in this 
article. Questionnaires! were sent to 
241 colleges regarding the required 
physical education program at their 
institution. 


Of the colleges contacted, 80 per 
cent. responded to the survey. This 
seems to indicate that the colleges 


in the Southern Association are very: 


interested’ in the study of required 
physical education and that the pro- 
cedure and questionnaire used in 
this study were successful. More 
than 96 per cent of the colleges that 
responded require physical educa- 
tion. 


The questionnaire was addressed 
to the registrars of the colleges in 
order to receive opinions from per- 
sons not directly connected with 
physical education. Its purposes 
were: 


1. To determine the status of required 
physical education in colleges and univer- 
sities associated with the Southern Asso- 
ciation. 


2. To discover policies concerning credit 


for physical education and in computing 
honors for graduation. 


3. To discover the difference in physi- 
cal edueation requirements for men and 
women, 


4. To determine present practices per- 
taining to exempting students from physi- 
eal education, 


1The questionnaire was partially adapt- 
ed from one used by Mack M. Greene, by 
permission. See ‘‘Physical Education As 
a College Graduation Requirement,’’? THE 
JOURNAL, Dec. 1955, pp. 25-26. 
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RESPONDING COLLEGES 

Of the responding 194 colleges, 
87 per cent stated they wished a re- 
port of the results, thus showing a 
widespread interest in the require- 
ments for physical education. The 
colleges were divided into the fol- 
lowing major classifications for 
much of the tabulation : 


Institutions Number Responding 
Co-educational Private 77 
Women’s Private 28 
Men’s Private 12 
Co-educational State 65 
Women’s State 6 
Men’s State 3 
Co-educational Unclassified 3 

Total 194 


REQUIRED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Of the 194 colleges responding to 
the survey over 96 per cent required 
physical education. It should be 
noted here that even though the re- 
quirement stated that physical edu- 
cation is necessary for graduation, 
some institutions allow substitutions 
for this requirement. This factor is 
discussed further under exemptions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
for 


COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Report of a national conference 


co-sponsored by 
AAHPER, CPEA, and NAPECW 


48 pp. $1.00 
Order from 


AAHPER 
1201 - 16th S., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Luther Burbank High School, San Antonio, Texas 


All but one of the state colleges re- 
quire physical education. 

Reserve Officer’s Training was 
given by one institution as the rea- 
son for not requiring physical edu- 
eation; one has only juniors and 
seniors; another is a seminary. Some 
of the colleges reported that only 
certain students, such as education 
majors, were required to take physi- 
eal education. 

Two-thirds of the colleges require 
four semester hours or six quarter 
hours of physical education. The 
majority of the colleges require the 
following clock hours for one semes- 
ter credit or one quarter hour cred- 
it: 70 colleges, two hours per week; 
68 institutions, three hours per 
week. 


CREDITS AND HONOR POINTS 

Required physical education cred- 
its are counted toward honors upon 
graduation by 61 per cent or 118 of 
the colleges. Of the responding in- 
stitutions, 41 give credit for re- 
quired physical education but do not 
count the grade points for gradua- 
tion honors. Of the respondents, 26 
of the colleges require physical edu- 
cation but do not assign credit for 
the work. A total of eight institu- 
tions either stated that they did not 
require physical education or failed 
to answer the question pertaining to 
quality points. 

The state colleges requiring physi- 
eal education report that 75 per 
cent give quality points for credit 
earned as compared to 53 per cent 
for private institutions. Tradition 
was given by 23 administrators as 
the reason for not allowing honors 
for physical education credit. Re- 
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quired physical education not being 
up to standards of other courses in 
academic value was given by 12 col- 
leges as a reason for not allowing 
quality points. Three declared that 
physical education was not impor- 
tant to the graduate’s future. 
COMPARISON OF MEN’S AND 
WOMEN’S REQUIREMENTS 

There seems to be no significant 
difference in the physical education 
requirements for men and women in 
the co-educational colleges. It is un- 
derstandable that there would be a 
difference in some types of activities 
offered. Only 15 colleges reported a 
difference in the basic requirements. 
Most of the differences given were 
in the amount of hours required, the 
main reason being military drill, 

In a college where ROTC is re- 
quired and is substituted for physi- 
cal education and where men with 
prior military service are excused, 
men’s required physical education 
would be practically non-existant. 
Three of the 15 men’s colleges re- 
porting require no physical educa- 
tion for graduation. The most se- 
mester hours required by any of the 
men’s colleges is four. In three of 
the schools, the men are excused 
from physical education for ROTC. 

Of the 14 men’s colleges requiring 
physical education, only three count 
the credit toward honors. Of the 34 
women’s colleges reporting, all re- 
quire physical education. All but 
four require at least four semester 
hours and three require eight semes- 
ter hours. Over half of the 34 wom- 
en’s colleges give quality points for 
physical education credit. 


GRADING SYSTEMS 

A check made of the various grad- 
ing methods to see if the grading for 
required physical education was the 
same as for the other subjects. Of 
the colleges reporting a different 
grading system, one reported giving 
honor points for physical education. 
How this could be accomplished was 
not explained. The other 29 colleges 
reporting a difference in the sys- 
tem either gave no credit for physi- 
cal education or did not count the 
credit toward honors. 

Several institutions not giving 
quality points or ones not giving 
credit use the regular grading sys- 
tem. Such grades as satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, passing or failing, 
and credit or no-credit were used by 
some of the colleges. 


EXEMPTIONS 

Some students are exempt from 
required physical education in most 
of the institutions. Sixteen (8.9%) 
of the colleges report that no one is 
excused from physical education. 
One administrator reported that 
everyone that could move was re- 
quired to take physical education. 
Physical disability was the main 
reason for exemptions, with 152 in- 
stitutions reporting this reason. 
Prior military service accounted for 
excuses in 109 of the colleges. ROTC 
accounted for 28 more excuses. 

Other reasons for exemptions 
were: petition for work excuse; ma- 
ture women excused; married stu- 
dents; varsity sports; and students 
older than average excused, such as 
students over 21, married students 
over 25, students over 25, students 


Reasons for Exemptions from Required Physical Education 


Type of College 

| 2 

8 

o i > = 

£4.61 
Prior Military Service 50 4 8 44 1 1 1 109 
ROTC 11 3 14 28 
Physical Disability 60 25 8 51 5 2 1 152 
Band 7 1 6 14 
None Excused 7 3 1 4 1 16 
Other Reasons 5 2 8 15 
Total 194 


over 26, students over 27, students 
over 30, students over 35. Some 
schools gave as many as five differ- 
ent excuses from the physical edu- 
cation requirement. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Colleges and universities are 
interested in the study of required 
physical education. 

2. There is no particular reason 
given by institutions that do not re- 
quire physical education of any stu- 
dent for the lack of this require- 
ment. 

3. Of the reporting colleges, 61 
per cent give honors for required 
physical education credit. A total of 
26 require physical education but 
assign no credit for the work. 

4. Women’s colleges require more 
physical education than men’s col- 
leges. Because of ROTC and prior 
military service exemptions for men, 
women are required to have more 
physical education in co-educational 
institutions. 

5. State colleges require physical 
education more often than private 
schools and give honor points for 
credit in more instances. 

6. Most colleges in the Southern 
Association require from one to 
eight semesters of physical educa- 
tion. Four semesters is the require- 
ment reported most frequently. 

7. The same type of grading sys- 
tem is used for required physical 
education as for other subjects in 
79 per cent of the colleges. 

8. A general comparison of 
Greene’s survey” with the results of 
this one show only a few minor dif- 
ferences. Four per cent more of the 
Southern Colleges than those of the 
North Central Area responded. Two 
per cent more of the Southern Col- 
leges require physical education. A 
small percentage more of the North 
Central Colleges grant quality points 
for physical education credit. 

9. College administrators in 
southern colleges realize the impor- 
tanec of a well-balanced physical 
education program and feel it com- 
pares favorably with other subjects 
in its contributions to the objectives 
of higher education. * 
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REFINISHING 
REMARKING 


your 


gym 


Folder Tells Hou 
to Give Your Gym Floor TROPHY 

“Finish for Champions” 
COACHES LIKE “TROPHY” FLOORS — 
for beautiful appearance which invites 
championship caliber play. ; 
PLAYERS LIKE THEM — for sure-footed 


slip resistance. 


SPECTATORS LIKE THEM —for 
glare, light color which helps them see 


plays clearly. 

ADMINISTRATORS AND CUSTODI- 
ANS LIKE THEM — for extra long wear 
and ease of maintenance. 
Now You Can Afford the Best! TROPHY 
outwears all other finishes by more than 
2 to 1—cuts labor in finishing and mainte- 
nance by one-half! 


) ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


San Jose, Calif. Passaic, N. J. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


REVISED 
HILLYARD FOLDER Gives You Valuable 


Suggestions, Can Save You Expensive Unnecessary Work 


Complete instructions for laying out, marking, and finish- 
ing. It's up-to-date, with all rule changes, including new 
wide free throw lanes. Also gives lining instructions for 
other popular indoor sports. Every coach should have 
this Free Guide. If you're changing over to the wide lane, 
Hillyard can show you how to re-mark your court without 
re-finishing the entire floor! 


WAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
| 


| HILLYARD St. Joseph Mo. I 

1 © Please send me new Coach’s Folder on Gym Floor finishing, layout | 
_ and marking. 

| OD Please have your nearby Hillyard “Maintaineer”®, trained floor ex- | 

pert, advise me the proper way to change my court over to new wide | 


lane markings. 

| City State | 
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Emotional Health 


by EMMA McCLOY LAYMAN 


Chief Psychologist 
Children's Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


GENERATION ago, educators 

thought of health almost en- 
tirely in terms of physical fitness. 
At that time, the usual health edu- 
cation program concerned itself al- 
most exclusively with the prevention 
of physical illness, the promotion of 
bodily growth, and the facilitation 
of optimal physiological function- 
ing. Some consideration was given 
to emotions as being related to bodi- 
ly funetioning and condition, but 
for the most part health instruction 
and health programs concentrated 
on needs such as those for food, 
sleep, exercise, fresh air, and sanita- 
tion. 

In recent years, it has been recog- 
nized that health education must not 
overlook those needs which are re- 
lated to the attainment of peace of 
mind, a feeling of security, freedom 
from anxiety, objectivity in think- 
ing, and social habits which are 
beneficial to the group. Hence, 
health education programs are in- 
cluding provisions for helping to 
meet those needs associated with so- 
called ‘‘mental health’’ or ‘‘emo- 
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tional health.’’ However, although 
we give lip-service to the idea of 
mind-body unity and have done so 
for many years, we continue to 
speak of physical health and mental 
health as if they were developed in- 
dependently and constitute two sep- 
arate entities. 


SIX BASIC NEEDS 

It is now generally believed that 
human beings cannot enjoy robust 
organic health, cannot make full use 
of their intellectual potentialities, 
cannot attain peace of mind, and 
cannot develop adequate interper- 
sonal relationships unless certain 
basic needs are met. Maslow(10) 
has suggested that these needs may 
be classified in six groups, as fol- 
lows: (a) physiological needs, in- 
cluding the needs for oxygen, water, 
food, temperature regulation, rest, 
exercise, ete.; (b) safety needs, in- 
cluding the need to escape from dan- 
ger, the need to seek the familiar, 
the need for protective limits, the 
need to be able to predict the be- 
havior of others, and the need to 
have others to turn to for guidance; 


(ec) love needs, including the need 
for affection, the need for belonging- 
ness, and the need for mutuality; 
(d) esteem needs, including the 
needs for mastery, achievement, rec- 
ognition, approval, adequacy, and 
self-respect; (e) the need for knowl- 
edge and understanding, including 
the need to explore, the need io solve 
problems, and the need to have 
sources of information; (f) the need 
for self-actualization or self-realiza- 
tion, including the need to develop 
a sense of one’s own identity, the 
need to accomplish the tasks for 
which one is best fitted, and the 
need to function at a level consistent 
with one’s capacities. 

Some of these needs we associate 
especially with organic health; some 
seem particularly related to intellec- 
tual development; and some appear 
to be most important from the emo- 
tional and social standpoints. When 
we think of the experiences which 
an individual must have in order to 
meet each of these needs, however, 
it becomes apparent that the differ- 
ent needs actually are inter-related 
and that the same experiences may 
contribute toward meeting all of the 
basic needs. 


INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF NEEDS 
Studies of infants have shown 
quite strikingly how a single type of 
experience can contribute toward 
organic health, intellectual develop- 
ment, emotional security, and sociali- 
zation (3, 9, 11). For example, a com- 
mon sight in children’s hospitals and 
institutions is that of babies who 
are undersized and emaciated, with 
the wizened features of little old 
men. These babies may have somatic 
symptoms, such as chronic diarrhea 
or cyclic vomiting. Invariably, they 
are retarded in development of 
skills in all areas. Usually they do 
not smile when spoken to, and their 
reaction to people is one of with- 
drawal. Often the baby lies quietly 
with thumb in mouth, seemingly un- 
aware of what goes on around him, 
or stares at the bars of his crib. 
The histories of these babies show 
that usually they have been fed ac- 
cording to a formula prescribed by 
a pediatrician and have been ade- 
quately cared for in terms of atten- 
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tion to physiological needs. What 
they have lacked has been warmth 
and love from the mother. If this 
type of deprivation continues, they 
become mentally retarded children, 
socially unrelated, and physically 
underdeveloped. Nearly 40 per cent 
of such children die before reaching 
school age. 

On the other hand, if these babies 
receive tender: loving care from a 
mothering person before this process 
has gone too far, they can develop 
into strong, husky, intelligent, hap- 
py individuals. Thus, we see how 
what we would regard as an emo- 
tional need is related to physiologi- 
cal functioning and intelligence as 
well as to emotional and social 
development. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD 

The inter-relationship of needs is 
not as easily demonstrated in the 
elementary school child as it is in 
infants, because a school child is a 
much more complex individual and 
one whose reactions are colored by 
the meanings which have become as- 
sociated with the experiences which 
he has had. Also, because of the fact 
that most life experiences in chil- 
dren as old as this cannot be con- 
trolled, scientific studies on the inter- 
relationships of needs in this group 
are extremely difficult to make. 
Hence, the results of the studies 
have not always been consistent. 

Nevertheless, despite some con- 
flicting results, certain facts have 
been adequately demonstrated. We 
know that disturbances in the emo- 
tional realm are often causally re- 
lated to the development of physical 
symptoms(1). We know that a re- 
ducton in anxiety and an improve- 
ment in adjustment may be accom- 
panied by a rise in _ intellectual 
functioning level. We have evidence 
to show that organic defects, bodily 
illnesses, malnutrition, or generally 
poor physical condition may be ei- 
ther directly or indirectly responsi- 
ble for anxiety, depression, irrita- 
bility, disinterest, resentment, men- 
tal retardation, or poor educational 
achievement. We know that mental 
retardation, lack of motor skills, and 
poor school achievement may engen- 
der feelings of inferiority, rejection, 
and a lack of self-worth (8). 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The inter-relationships of needs 
in the elementary school child are 
readily understood when we take 
into consideration certain character- 
istics of this age group(2). In these 
years physical growth is not as rapid 
as in the preschool years, but there 
is a relatively rapid increase in 
strength and improvement in motor 
skills, with great interest in vigor- 
ous bodily activity. Skating, bicycle 
riding, running, chasing, jumping 
rope, swimming, and other physical 
activities are popular and there is 
an inereasing interest in team 
sports. 

In the elementary school the child 
becomes less dependent on adults for 
protection and learns to do more for 
himself in meeting his need for safe- 
ty. He enters a developmental peri- 
od when his needs for love and es- 
teem will be more and more related 
to his desire for acceptance and ap- 
proval by persons other than his 
parents —by persons such as his 
teacher and particularly his peers. 
He likes to argue, and enjoys learn- 
ing about new things. Approval by 
his peers is based especially on phy- 
sique, motor skills, and ability to 
argue effectively, although educa- 
tional achievement also gains peer 
approval. 

Elementary school children are 
quite open in expression of their 
likes and dislikes, so that they leave 
little doubt as to their attitudes to- 
ward their classmates. At the same 
time they are learning about co- 
operation, mutual helpfulness, and 
group loyalty. 

EXAMPLES 

A few examples will serve to illus- 
trate the inter-relationship of needs 
in the elementary school child. 

The child who is physically weak 
and lacking in motor skills is also 
lacking in skills contributing to his 
feeling of safety; he does not have 
the admiration of the group which 
he must have in order to meet his 
needs for love and esteem; perhaps 
he becomes fatigued easily and so 
fails to get his school work done; 
often he misses a lot of school be- 
eause of illness, and gets further 
behind; perhaps, too, he is unable 
to keep up with the exploratory ac- 
tivities of the group and so misses 


these opportunities for learning and 
for developing a feeling of belong- 
ingness in the group; and the series 
of frustrations he experiences cer- 
tainly would not be conducive to 
meeting a need for self-actualization. 
The child who, for some reason, is 
rejected by his peers and feels that 
there is little possibility of gaining 
acceptance may resort to attention- 
getting behavior so that at least he 
will be noticed. The attention-get- 
ting behavior may manifest itself in 
the classroom situations and take 
many forms, among them the giving 
of silly answers. The results are in- 
creased rejection and criticism by 
the group, and poor grades given by 
the teacher. The poor grades cause 
concern to the parents and the child 
feels that the parents are disap- 
pointed in him and do not love him. 
He loses confidence in his social 
judgment, in his learning ability, 
and in his ability to make people 
like him. His concern about the 
situation makes it difficult for him 
to concentrate and he doe: even 
more poorly in school. Perhaps he 
loses his appetite and has trouble in 
sleeping, so that he loses weight and 
becomes less resistant to illness. 


EFFECT OF EMOTIONAL STATES 

The processes by which psychoso- 
matic and neurotic illnesses develop 
are too involved to describe in de- 
tail. There is ample evidence, how- 
ever, that emotional states suc as 
fear, anxiety, and anger may seri- 
ously affect the general resistance of 
the organism to disease, and in some 
instances may even bring about ac- 
tual tissue pathology. The feelings 
associated with these conditions may 
be conscious or unconscious, and 
come from failure to meet the needs 
for safety, love, and esteem. 

Often accompanying psychosomat- 
ic or neurotic illnesses are difficul- 
ties in school, with school failure re- 
sulting from anxiety or representing 
an unconscious means of expressing 
hostility toward those who want the 
child to .achieve. In elementary 
school children these problems 
which may have their source in par- 
ent-child relations during the infan- 
ey and preschool periods, are inten- 
sified and compounded by the atti- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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\ OW ABOUT a track meet 

for all the boys in school?”’ 
The Whaley Junior High School 
homemaking department was spon- 
soring its annual fashion show on 
the afternoon of the 27th, and the 
Principal thought the boys should 
also participate in some school ac- 
tivity on that day. 

But how could we involve every 
boy in school in two class periods? 
With 450 boys competing, a stand- 
ard track meet could not be run off 
in that time. A decathlon was out 
of the question. 


SEVEN EVENTS 


To conform to time limitations 
and still offer enough activities, a 
seven-event program was devised, 
for which my principal later coined 
the term, ‘‘Septathlon.’’ In terms 
of the facilities at our school, the 
following events were selected for 
participation: (1) Pull-ups, (2) 
Football throw, (3) 50-yard dash, 
(4) Running broad jump, (5) High 
jump, (6) Standing broad jump, 
(7) 200 yard 4-man shuttle relay. 

Competition was on the homeroom 
level. Seven stations were set up 
with three or four lanes at each sta- 
tion. A judge was at each lane. Each 
homeroom was assigned to one of the 
seven groups, keeping each in grade 
classification. The groups were given 
10 to 12 minutes for each event, 
moving at a given signal counter- 
clockwise to the next event. 

Each boy was required to partici- 
pate in a minimum of four events. 
However, we found that most of the 
boys tried every event. Our primary 
purpose was to have the students 
participate and have fun. 

A master time-schedule, posted in 
all the rooms, called for the boys to 
be released every four minutes from 
their respective physical education 
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by LOUIE JOSEPH 


Head Basketball Coach 
Compton (California) High School 


classes, come out to the gym, get 
dressed, and report to their gather- 
ing areas. 

A point system was established, 
with 15 points being the maximum 
a boy could earn in any one event. 
To encourage full participation, 
points were given for attempting 
the event. 


CAPTAINS 


Before the day of the meet, each 
homeroom selected a captain. It was 
his responsibility to see that his 
team stayed in their lines alpha- 
betically according to the score 
sheets, and after finishing an event 
proceeded to the proper waiting 
station. At the completion of the 
seven events, he returned his score 
sheet to the head scoring and tim- 
ing table, complete with scores and 
a record of all the events in which 
the boys in his homeroom had par- 
ticipated. 

All medical excuses for the day 
and those boys excused from physi- 
cal education participation were 
given assignments as runners, mes- 
sengers, bar boys, judges, equip- 
ment crew members, scorers, and 
helpers in other capacities impor- 
tant to the success of the Septath- 


The seven events included pull-ups, football 

throw, 50-yard dash, running broad jump, 

high jump, standing broad jump, and 200- 
yard 4-man shuttle relay. 


7 THE SEPTATHLON 7 


lon. To warm up, the boys took 
part in mass calisthenics. 


CAREFUL PLANNING 


Possibly the key to the smooth 
running of the affair lay in the fact 
that the meet was carefully planned, 
and the students were well prepared 
for it in physical education classes. 
We gave the boys two practice runs 
on the course. They would be on 
their own when the day came. An 
understanding of how they were to 
move, and where they were to wait 
was essential. 

No faculty members were assigned 
for supervision of the homeroom 
groups. The faculty men had other 


assigned duties in judging the 
events. A meeting of all faculty 


men was held Monday before the 
day of the meet in which all details 
were explained fully. I definitely 
believe this orientation was the main 
key to our success. The men were 
judges at all events and without 
their help and _ enthusiasm, the 
Septathlon could not have been held. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


Mistakes that were made and im- 
provements needed for next year 
were considered immediately after 
the conclusion of the day’s festivi- 
ties. 

It was felt that the primary pur- 
pose of participation by all as a 
common goal had been reached, and 
that the boys certainly had had fun 
in accomplishing this project. 

In addition to being a definite 
morale boost, a new tradition was 
established. The behavior of the 
boys and the manner in which they 
moved without supervision aston- 
ished the entire faculty. Something 
that was thought impossible had 
turned out to be an educational ex- 
perience that these boys will cherish 
and remember. * 
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PLAYGROUND BALLS 


are built to take long, hard use and abuse 


When an excited group of youngsters attacks 
a playground ball, only one with exceptional 
quality construction can survive the onslaught. 
Playground Balls by Seamless have this extra 
quality which keeps them in perfect round: and 
retains their true bounce through hours more of 
rough and tumble play. 

Playground Balls by Seamless are “Grade- 
Kolored” . . . each team or class gets its own in- 
dividually colored ball. Game directions for use 
in schools and on playgrounds are printed on 
boxes with different games on each size box. On 
your next Playground Ball order, be sure to spec- 
ify “by Seamless.” 


NEW ROUGH-FINISH SURFACE 
for better grip and longer life 


* 5-PLY CONSTRUCTION—five layers of 
tough, fine quality, laminated rubber stock. 


+ KANTLEEK VALVE—air can’t escape from 
this patented valve. 


* UNIFORM THICKNESS—no hard, dead or 
soft spots. 


4 7 SIZES AND 4 DIFFERENT COLORS—6, 
81% and 10 inch balls in green, red, blue and 
orange. 5, 7, 13 and 16-inch in red only. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS russber COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3. CONN.. U.S.A. 
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Resource Materials on 
Emotional Health 


A committee of the Health Education Division of AAHPER 
has prepared a carefully selected and annotated list of resource 
materials on emotional health for teacher use. The committee 


included: 


Katherine E. D’Evelyn, Great Neck Public Schools, Chairman 


Julia Pratt, Adelphi College, Garden City 
Mary B. Rappaport, State Education Department, Albany 


BOOKS 


FOSTERING MENTAL HEALTH IN OUR 
SGHOOLS, Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
1201-16th St., N. W., Wash., D. C.: 1950. 
Emphasizes the development of positive 
mental health rather than preventive 
health programs. Need to emphasize 
feeling, thinking, and doing aspects of 
living to secure mental health. Good 
presentation for the understanding of 
behavior and development — suggestions 
for knowing and helping the child. 


GUIDANCE IN THE CURRICULUM, Asso- 
ciation of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1201-16th St., N. W., 
Wash., D.C. (1955 Yearbook). For all 
educators working directly or indirectly 
with people in and out of classrooms. 
Excellent discussion of the meaning and 
functions of guidance in the school pro- 
gram. Illustrates the emphasis in mod- 
ern education on social living and ad- 
justment as one of the prime goals of 
education and the responsibility of all 
teachers. 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILDREN, Ba- 
ruch, Dorothy M. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1949. Simply and clearly, 
the author explains actions of young 
children from birth and how adult beha- 
vior influences them. 


HELPING CHILDREN LEARN, Brogan, 
Peggy and Fox, Lorene K. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co. 1955. “This book 
is an invitation to view, through the eyes 
of children, the learning environment in 
which their personalities are shaped.” 
Experiences in communication — lan- 
guage arts, arithmetic, science, cultural 
heritage, and physical education — are 
discussed from the standpoint of how 
children learn and the conditions neces- 
sary for effective learning. 

GROUP BEHAVIOR OF BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Cunningham, Ruth and Associates. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1951. A 
study of human relations and group dy- 
namics done by boys and girls, teachers 
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and parents. Detailed accounts and ways 
of studying group needs, actions, and 
interactions and the place and responsi- 
bility of the individual in the group. 


FATHER OF THE MAN, Davis, Allison and 
Havighurst, Robert J. Boston: Hough- 
ton & Mifflin Co. 1947. A clearly written 
discussion of why children develop cer- 
tain patterns of behavior. Contrasting 
sub-cultures in our own country are used 
illustratively. Excellent for all teachers. 


INDIVIDUAL PARENT-TEACHER CONFER- 
ENCES, D’Evelyn, Katherine E. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1945. Through illustrative par- 
ent-teacher conferences with analysis of 
technics and cues on behavior, teachers 
are helped to understand basis for estab- 
lishing co-operative and constructive re- 
lationships between home and school. 


CHILD GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM, 
Driscoll, Gertrude. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1955. Practical help 
in understanding what may lie back of 
ways children choose to behave in typical 
school situations, and how to aid chil- 
dren to take the steps in emotional 
growth. 


THE ADOLESCENT, Fernham, Marynia F., 
M.D. New York: Harper & Bros. 1951. 
A sensible, eye-opening guide for every 
parent of a growing boy or girl, written 
by a practicing psychiatrist. Gives help 
in understanding the normal adjustment 
problems of teen-agers. Good reference 
for teachers also. 


CHILDREN'S SOCIAL VALUES, Foshay, 
Arthur W., Wann, Kenneth D., and As- 
sociates. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1954. An action research study 
earried on by Springfield, Mo., teachers. 
Defined children’s social values as: fol- 
low-through and group acceptance, in- 
dependence and initiative, consideration 
and aggression, ownership and sharing, 
and democratic behavior and security. 
Interesting from the standpoint of 
teacher involvement in the study as well 
as findings. 


Jeannette Saurborn, Great Neck Public Schools 
Elizabeth Skinner, Scarsdale Public Schools 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN'S PLAY, 
Hartley, Ruth E., Frank, Lawrence K., 
and Goldensen, Robert M. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1952. Based 
on two assumptions: 1) Mental health is 
laid during early years of life; 2) In 
play children not only express them- 
selves, but discover themselves. Purpose 
of the book is to help those who work 
with young children gain an insight into 
the significance of children’s play and 
how to help children grow as well ad- 
justed human beings through play ex- 
periences. 


IMPROVING SOCIAL LEARNINGS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Hilliard, Pauline. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1955. The book creates a good feeling 
about children, about living and learning 
with children in the elementary school — 
the kind of atmosphere which should be 
created for effective learning of children. 
This atmosphere is the framework of so- 
cial living —in a democratic society. 


THE EMERGING SELF IN HOME AND 
SCHOOL, Hopkins, L. Thomas. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1954. “This book 
is addressed to the pressing problem of 
how to help people develop the mature 
forms of behavior necessary for inte- 
grated living in the modern world.” A 
thorough exploration of the meaning of 
the Experience Process. 


A CHILD DEVELOPMENT POINT OF VIEW, 
Hymes, James L. New York: Prentice 
Hall. 1955. The basic concepts of child 
development are presented in clear con- 
cise ways, using actual classroom situa- 
tions to help teachers with their day-to- 
day problems. 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILD, Hymes, 
James L. New York: Prentice Hall. 
1952. The title is self-explanatory — a 
practical guide for parents and teachers. 
A description of the meaning of growth 
and the responsibility of grown-ups in 
helping children grow. 


BEHAVIOR AND MISBEHAVIOR, Hymes, 


James L. New York: Prentice Hall. 
(Concluded on pages 75-76) 
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Curio shelf. 


CAMPER is a child eager for 

adventure. The value of out- 
door living for him cannot be mea- 
sured in dollars and cents, nor by 
the amount parents pay for his reg- 
istration. It is the child’s counselor 
who makes the experience worth- 
while and memorable. Exploring 
and adventure color the camping 
program. Perhaps the most neg- 
lected aspect of camping is nature, 
and yet in the outdoor setting it is 
the vital instrument for happy 
living. 
NATURE IS THERE 


Counselors do not have to be rich 
in specialized knowledge of nature, 
but they must feel with the children 
that nature is about them in every 
form. Nothing is too humble, too 
common or too small to admire. 
From the tiny ant with his exciting 
home-building program to the lowly 
dandelion with its cluster of indi- 
vidual blooms on one stem, there is 
something new at every turn. 

There is nothing that must be im- 
ported to a camp to make nature 
appealing ; it is all there whether in 
a woods, meadow, lake front, or city 
park. If there are ‘‘things a-grow- 
ing,’’ there is nature. Camps have 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Hints 
for 
Nature 
Counselors 


by BETTYE BREESER 


Nature Consultant for Girl Scouts 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania 


sometimes chosen weather and sky 
study for their entire summer theme, 
and have developed barometers, 
weather-vanes, charts, cloud study, 
star gazing, and even a prolonged 
program of weather forecasting. 

The counselor must first establish 
friendship with his group, and then 
use what he finds for a nature pro- 
gram. Know the camp site well, ex- 
plore it, and then relax and enjoy 
it with the campers. 


USE WHAT YOU FIND 


Fallen logs are ideal for seats and 
tables, but don’t overlook the adven- 
ture that lies under the easily re- 
moved bark. There’s a wealth of na- 
ture in the insects that live under 
bark, not to mention the story of 
decay which eventually rids the 
woods of debris. Make a magnifying 
glass part of your hip-pocket equip- 
ment, for it will bring a new world 
of wonder to your eager group. 

Campers take pride in setting up 
their ‘‘very own’’ woodland nook, 


Clay or mud craft, on wooden slab 
and flat rock. 


Woodland stage. 


where they can build huts, post rus- 
tie signs, build fireplaces, edge wood- 
land paths with rocks, and find 
priceless souvenirs of nature. Mud 
from the stream will disclose the 
ealling cards of animals who visit 
in the night, and offer simple ma- 
terial for crude mask making, or pot- 
tery. In the sun the articles harden 
surprisingly fast, and, coated with 
ordinary house paint or enamel, will 
be sturdy enough for a ‘‘take home’’ 
article. Mementos of camp not only 
give the camper a worthwhile ex- 
perience, but will remind him in 
years to come of the site, his com- 
panions, and the counselor who 
worked and played with him along 
the stream in camp. 

Ferns are delightful to use for 
decorations for a woodland play or 
for blueprinting, and are ideal In- 
dian headband ‘‘feathers’’ for young 
actors. Bushes not only afford dry 
twigs for tinder, but are ideal to 
use for enclosures and backgrounds 
for impromptu dramatics in a wood- 
land setting. Some, such as the 
spicewood, offer exciting new tastes 
to the hiker as he presses his way 
along a woodland trail. 

Pocket-size tree books are useful 
in identifying trees, but to select 
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Stump exhibit. 
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one tree as a favorite stopping point 
is to know the tree forever. Many 
campers have a great gift of imagi- 
nation, and story telling, folklore, 
and songs may well find a place in 
this program. Exposed roots offer 
an opportunity for the younger chil- 
dren to make fairy gardens on the 
eround using twig bridges, tiny 
stone-edged paths, and toadstools to 
make an entire fairy village under 
the shade of a tree. Daily visits to 
this tree will emphasize shadows, 
night visitors, leaf changes, and 
quick-growing prizes of the woods. 

To know one tree is priceless— 

In the mind of anyone. 


For nothing grows without the aid 
Of weather, moon and sun. 


LET NATURE EXPLAIN! 


The rise and fall of elevations in- 
dicated on a school map means little 
to a student, but at camp the thrill 
of climbing a hill and exploring a 
valley is unforgetable. Sliding down 
a slope gives experience, and wind- 
ing up a bush-shaded trail means 
adventure. Pickled frogs and mount- 
ed butterflies may have their place 
in biology laboratories, but living 
with these inhabitants of nature en- 
riches the camper. A fluttering hum- 
mingbird will point out honey-filled 
flowers better than you can. 

There is no need for bird houses 
in the woods; the feathered house- 
keepers provide well for their needs. 
Unique, however, are the materials 
which birds use in home construc- 
tion. A cobweb span will exhibit the 
toughness of the tiny thread of na- 
ture, and to observe a spider in ac- 
tion will illustrate a great construc- 
tion program. 

Colors of animals and insects are 
fascinating, and to compare them 
with the background of the woods is 
to know the great secret of protec- 
tion camouflage. Nature explains her 
ways to those who pause and look. 
Ineuleate that patience in your 
campers; it is the most priceless gift 
of their outdoor experience. 

Young eyes will find rare treasures 

Along the woodland trails, 

To them they’re new adventure, 

Like a boat that’s in full sail. 

Cherish well these findings, 

That mark your campers’ zest. 

Remember too—in counseling 

Your interest is the best! 


The colored toadstools, odd-shaped 
twigs, sparkling stones, fungus, 
jagged leaves, and moss which your 
campers bring to you are proof that 
they are seeing nature. Don’t dis- 
card these treasures with only a 
passing glance, for they are the tan- 
gible tokens that your nature pro- 
gram is taking hold. 


NATURE TREASURES 


A quick nature shelf can be con- 
structed by boring four holes in 
three equal-size boards. By knot- 
ting two ropes on either end of the 
board, your shelves can be hung be- 
tween two trees, or on a horizontal 
limb to display campers’ findings. 
Another novel idea is to select a 
nearby tree stump for your campers’ 
exhibits. Each day will bring new 
treasures, and all will benefit from 
the articles displayed. 

Identification may be made by 
marking with small cards, or a note 
can be attached to give the reason 
why the nature finding is important, 
such as ‘‘this leaf is jagged and 
furry—it turns silver under water.”’ 
There are many reasons why camp- 
ers stop to observe and collect—give 
an ear to their reasons. 

Simple insect traps can quickly 
be made by using two jar lids, a coil 
of six-inch screen wire, and plaster 
of Paris. By filling the one lid with 
plaster and adding a small twig, the 
wire can be added while wet. The 
second lid will permit feeding and 
freeing the little visitor. 

An 18-inch trench lined with 
stones and covered wtih screen wire 
makes an ideal retreat for turtles. 

For unusual ferns, plants, and 
flowers, small sticks with twine can 
be used to enclose them in their 
natural haunt in camp. A sign will 
explain that moving might injure 
the treasure, and that care must be 
used to permit it to grow. Campers 
enjoy rare wonders of the outdoors, 
and take pride in protecting them 
for others to enjoy. A simple rule 
to follow is ‘‘Never pick a flower un- 
less there are ten more in sight.’’ * 


FOR FURTHER READING 


“Adventures in Nature Study,” by 
Bettye Breeser. April 1956 Journal, 
page 22. 


Mountain Recreation 
(Continued from page 17) 


streams is on the menu. When the 
evening meal is concluded, the group 
gathers around the big campfire for 
a sing and story-telling session. Song 
leaders and accompanists are provid- 
ed by the department. 

Campers arise on Sunday morn- 
ing, eat breakfast, and choose their 
activities for the remainder of the 
day. Some select rock climbing 
school, conducted by the guides at 
nearby sites, and some choose a guid- 
ed hike to a mountain lake, a rock 
formation or a glacier not yet vis- 
ited. Sunday dinner is a generous, 
leisurely meal which takes place 
about 2 p.m. After the noon meal, 
camp is broken and the participants 
return to the campus before dark. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Mountain recreational activities 
are on a coeducational basis, with 
nearly an equal number of both sexes 
joining in. Up to 600 have attended 
steak fries, with the usual number 
around 125. Mountain valley walks 
attract 30 to 60 each Saturday. 
Seventy-five to 100 join the camp- 
out groups, and 12 to 15 climb the 
Flatirons in each Tuesday and 
Thursday rock climbing school. 


FINANCING 


Staff members are paid from a 
budget provided by the athletic fund 
and men’s and women’s physical 
education departments. All activities 
are placed on a cost of operation 
basis, excluding staff salaries. Thus 
the activities are easily within the 
financial reach of every student. 


NON-ACADEMIC DEGREES 

As an added incentive to partici- 
pation, Bachelor’s, Master’s, and 
Doctor’s degrees in mountaineering 
are awarded at Commencement exer- 
cises held at the last steak fry of 
each summer term. Basic qualifica- 
tions for degrees include participa- 
tion in program activities, practical 
and written examinations, and thesis 
writing. Though the degrees are 
non-academic, the ‘‘curriculum”’ has 
positive educational values. 

This briefly is the story of the 
mountain recreation program at the 
University of Colorado, at Boulder.* 
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Developing Competencies 


for Effective Teaching 


by CLIFFORD A. BOYD 
University of Florida 


HE SUCCESSFUL completion 

of prescribed course require- 
ments seems to imply that compe- 
tence has been achieved. Obviously, 
this observation is unsound. There 
is a tremendous difference between 
an informed and an educated indi- 
vidual. 


CRUCIAL PROBLEM 

The profession must be alert to 
the need for adequate preparation of 
physical education teachers. Nordly 
(13) sounded a warning to our pro- 
fession in this regard when he indi- 
cated that there is a significant differ- 
ence in quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of professional preparation. 
Hughes (6) likewise has indicated 
that the education of well-trained 
leaders is the most crucial problem 
facing our profession. 


Snyder and Scott (14) suggest a 
more efficient plan that places em- 
phasis on development of specific 
competencies needed for effective 
teaching rather than on the success- 
ful completion of course require- 
ments. They report as follows: 


‘*The acquisition of these competen- 
cies should become the primary purpose 
of the student rather than the passing of 
courses, the serving of time, or the ac- 
cumulation of credits. This does not 
mean, however, that courses, credits, or 
time requirements should be eliminated. 
It does mean that the student must 
demonstrate the mastery of specific com- 
petencies before he can complete an area 
of instruction, irrespective of the time 
required. This might mean less time for 
the more gifted and more time for the 
less competent. Thus the native capaci- 
ties of the student, plus his levels of 
aspiration, will determine the length of 
time he requires to complete his educa- 
tional tasks. While term endings, over- 
all length of the college program and 
other familiar structural patterns will 
remain the same, the change from courses 
to competencies provides a flexible ecur- 
ricular arrangement whereby students are 
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enabled to progress at a rate of speed 

somewhat commensurate with their inter- 

ests and abilities.’’ (14; p. 77 

Zeigler (15, p. 15) emphasizes this 
problem also. He states, ‘‘ unless we 
take the ‘competency approach’ we 
will continue to have a great deal of 
ineffectual teaching in our profes- 
sional courses.’’ 


THE OVER-ALL PROGRAM 

Narrow specialization at the un- 
dergraduate level should be avoided. 
Modern teachers must be a vital 
force not only in instructional en- 
deavors but also in school and com- 
munity relationships. Kozman, Cas- 
sidy, and Jackson (10, p.7)state that 
‘‘there is an urgent need for wise, 
composed and dedicated leaders in 
the teaching field, persons who have 
a broad view, are sound in their un- 
derstanding of the human-organism- 
in-its-society, and who can work with 
others in the school for the develop- 
ment of the total fitness of our Amer- 
ican boys and girls.’’ 

According to the Jackson’s Mills 
report (12, p.18), the undergraduate 
curriculum can provide only for be- 
ginning specialization. At a later 
time, through actual work experi- 
ence and graduate study, a more nar- 
row specialization may occur. This 
same report recommends a curricu- 
lum plan of about half of the total 
credits required for graduation to 
be in the area of general education, 
including the sciences basic to physi- 
cal education. The remaining half 
should. be divided into about one- 
third for general professional edu- 
cation and the other two-thirds for 
specialized professional physical edu- 
cation courses. 


TEACHING FUNCTIONS 

One should be cautious about in- 
terpreting current teaching practices 
as being desirable for the profession- 


al preparation program. There have 
been several studies dealing with the 
matter of job analysis (8, 9, 5, 7). 
Better practices are continually 
needed and can be systematically 
identified and developed. 

The teacher education institution 
needs to identify desirable teaching 
functions and appraise them. It 
must determine the relative impor- 
tance of these functions and its abil- 
ity to provide for them through fac- 
ulty, facilities, and equipment. It 
must investigate available resources 
for development of those competen- 
cies needed to efficiently perform 
these functions in actual teaching 
situations. 


MODERN CURRICULUM 

A modern curriculum should in. 
clude all the educational experi- 
ences which influence the student. 
it should be expected, then, that the 
quality of these experiences deter- 
mines the quality of learning. Ac- 
cording to Snyder and Seott (14, 
p.108) ‘‘the professional curriculum 
consists of all the experiences 
planned for and with the student in 
relation to his needs as a person, as 
a cultured citizen, and as a member 
of the teaching profession. The cur- 
riculum should be planned, there- 
fore, in relation to these three-fold 
needs. ’’ 

Bucher (1, p.323) suggests that 
‘‘in order to insure that each pros- 
pective teacher receive preparation 
that is best suited to his needs, it is 
necessary to recognize that the cur- 
riculum should be flexible to the ex- 
tent that individual differences are 
taken into consideration.’’ He fur- 
ther suggests that a blanket require- 
ment should not be listed for all stu- 
dents. Nixon and Cozens (11, p.187) 
report that ‘‘persons in charge of 
professional curricula agree that the 
professional program must train stu- 
dents to fit themselves into situations 
in which they find themselves and to 
solve problems; in short, the profes- 
sional program must be functional.”’ 
This view supports Walke’s (16). 

If a functional curriculum is de- 
veloped, provision must be made for 
experiences comparable to those 
found in actual teaching situations. 
The traditional required courses or 
subject-matter approach of higher 
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education would be made functional 
through the provision of the many 
and varied real-life experiences com- 
parable to those of the in-service 
teacher. 


DEVELOPING COMPETENCIES 

A competency may be defined as a 
skill, insight, understanding, quali- 
fication, fitness, or ability which is 
used to meet a life situation. (14, 
p.115). If an individual is provided 
with desirable learning experiences, 
the developmert of the desired com- 
petencies should result. Desirable 
learning experiences in professional 
preparation means the provision of 
planned opportunities for the devel- 
opment of the understandings and 
skills for effective teaching. 

A systematic and effective method 
of determining the needed compe- 
tencies and providing desirable 
learning experiences involves careful 
analysis. A logical starting point 
might be with the student himself. 
Duncan and Johnson (3, p.11-20) 
and Kozman, Cassidy, and Jackson 
(10, p.14-15) suggest some self- 
rating devices for prospective teach- 
ers of physical education. Contin- 
al self-appraisal through the use of 
such instruments might well aid stu- 
dents in evaluation of their needs. 

While common needs exist among 
college students preparing for teach- 
ing, individual needs exist also. 
Here then is an excellent opportun- 
ity for the student to develop compe- 
tence in critical analysis, co-opera- 
tive planning, provision of individ- 
ual differences. As students critically 
analyze their common and specific 
needs, faculty-student planning can 
develop a series of purposeful ex- 
periences that provide for the simi- 
larities and differences among indi- 
viduals. 

After the competencies involving 
the individual have been establshed 
and experiences planned according- 
ly, competencies should be developed 
that involve relationships with other 
individuals, particularly children 
and youth and how they learn. 
Bucher (1, p.288) emphasizes the 
viewpoint that direct experiences 
with children should occupy a more 
prominent place in teacher educa- 
tion. The development of compe- 
tencies in this area involves oppor- 


tunities for contacts with children 
and youth in their natural environ- 
ment such as school and playground. 

Finally, competencies should be 
developed which are basically con- 
cerned with the harmonious inter- 
action between the individual and 
his community. While these compe- 
tencies will be developed consider- 
ably through actual teaching experi- 
ences, it is essential that planned 
pre-service experiences dealing with 
the community are provided in order 
to establish the beginnings of over- 
all teaching effectiveness in a demo- 
cratic society. 

The tremendous value of these 
planned experiences to develop 
needed teaching competencies lies in 
the very nature of the philosophy 
which we so often glibly tell the stu- 
dent that he should apply as a teach- 
er when on-the-job. It is a real chal- 
lenge which every teacher education 
institution must accept fully. Pros- 
pective teachers should and must 
experience fully the same type of 
learning experiences that the profes- 
sional curriculum insists that they 
should provide for their students 
when they become teachers. The 
teacher education institution must, 
therefore, practice what it preaches 
—namely, learning by doing. 


PLANNED EXPERIENCES 

It has been emphasized that the 
development of competencies can 
best take place through a series of 
planned experiences based upon the 
needs, interests, purposes of the stu- 
dent, and the demands of the profes- 
sion. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that the development of com- 
petencies is a never ending process. 
In addition, the degree of develop- 
ment varies among individuals. Nev- 
ertheless, a purposeful attempt to 
prepare personnel for teaching can 
be made utilizing the concept which 
has been continually reiterated in 
this report. The State of Georgia 
(4) has published a report which 
gives samples of competencies needed 
in health, physical education, and 
recreation and samples of experi- 
ences needed to develop them. 

Snyder and Scott (14, p.118-176) 
have prepared several tables por- 
traying methods of organizing learn- 
ing experiences which can develop 


needed competencies. These tables. 
are organized around the basic areas 
of professional preparation as sug- 
gested in the Jackson’s Mills report 
(12, p.18). The authors wisely point 
out that their outlines are presented 
merely as a challenge to faculty and 
students to develop their own. 
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- the Kilgore College Rangerettes and Ranger Basketball team practice on their new 
‘ch Seal-O-San finished cork tile gymnasium floor. 


“ Kilgore College Makes New Cork Tile Gym Safe, 
: Slip-proof with Huntington’s Super Seal-O-San. 


in | Kilgore officials decided upon cork tile as the material for flooring their new gymna- 
sium. It had resiliency and the acoustical properties they sought. Their problem was to 


‘a. give this “‘soft’” floor permanence with a sealer that would retain the non-slip quality 
sa inherent in cork and keep maintenance costs low. 

th They selected Huntington Laboratories’ Super Seal-O-San, a finish of great durability. 
re- 

te, If you are planning a new gym floor, or refinishing an old one, use the coupon below 
al- to learn more about, Seal-O-San. 


HUNTINGTON G® LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntinton, Indiana * Toronto 2, Ontario 


angen ef The Kilgore story interests us. Tell us more about the use of Seal-O-San on 
ler 
wood, 0 cork. Please have your representative call. 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- A 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 
@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


EDUCATION 


FEATURING: 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and —¢_ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 


ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 14” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design . 


‘$1 .60 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG F 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 


Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design ... 


$1.80 per uniform. 


Ee! GYM Champion will send you a free sam- = combination. This sample request 


SUIT ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa- 


you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ- 


with your design in your school color 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 


ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


Ed Uniforms 
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Highlights of Conference 
Findings and Recommendations 


THE PROBLEM 


The Conference recognized that, 
although our medical achievements, 
our health standards, our facilities 
for recreation, and our attainment 
of sports records are better than at 
any time in the history of our Na- 
tion, still: 

1. Our scientific and technological ad- 
vances of today, while bringing an ease 
to living, deprive us of needed physical 
activity. 

2. The youth of our Nation are af- 
fected particularly by the existence of 
press-button gadgets and other devices 
tending toward habits of inactivity. 

3. The effect of automation is found 
in rural as well as urban life. 

’ 4. The ill effects of soft living habits 
are not seen too readily by the genera- 
tion so affected. 

5. With more leisure time available 
to youth, profitable methods must be 
adopted as a pattern of current life to 
achieve physical fitness, which is an in- 
tegral part of total health. 

6. The strength of our Nation tomor- 
row is the fitness of its youth today. 


The Conference recommended that: 


1. Official cognizance be taken of the 
fact that our adult citizens and our 
youth have little appreciation of the 
existence of a problem pertaining to the 
fitness of American youth. 

2. The pubhe generally, and parents, 
church leaders, and educators in par- 
ticular, be alerted to the facts that 

a. in this age of automation, the fit- 
ness of our youth cannot be taken for 
granted, 

b. indifference to the softness which 
comes from lack of participation in 
health-giving activities will bring ero- 
sion of our strength, and 
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Vice-President Nixon, chair- 
man of the Conference held 
June 15-18, 1956, at An- 
napolis, presents the report 
to President Eisenhower, as 
Shane MacCarthy, execu- 
utive director of the Coun- 
cil on Youth Fitness, looks 
on. 


ce. physical fitness goes hand in 
hand with moral, mental, and emo- 
tional fitness. 

3. Intensive, continual, and coopera- 
tive research be conducted to supply the 
factual base for formulating fitness poli- 
cies, plans, and programs. 


PROGRAMS 
The Conference recognized that: 


1. A fitness program is one which en- 
compasses the total person—spiritual, 
mental, emotional, social, cultural, as 
well as the physical. Therefore, any 
stress on the physical element of youth 
development must be done in recogni- 
tion of the interweaving of all person- 
ality factors. 


= These two pages are reprinted from 5 
= FITNESS OF AMERICAN YOUTH, = 
c = 
= a report to the President of the = 
= United States on the Annapolis 2 
& Conference. Copies of the report are = 
= available from the Government Print- = 
= ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at = 
= 

Fue 


REPORT on 


the President’s 
Conference on 
Fitness of 


American Youth 


June 1956 


2. Programs of fitness begin at birth 
and must be adapted to each stage of 
development of the child and youth. 

3. Fitness programs influence habit 
formation and hence have a direct effect 
on the attitudes and aptitudes of young 
people toward fitness. 

4. Many and varied programs con- 
cerned with fitness of youth now exist 
at National, State, and community levels, 
receiving the sponsorship, and support 
of publie and private groups and accom- 
plishing much for our American boys 
and girls. 

5. Present programs of fitness for 
American youth are not reaching all 
vouth. More cooperation and voluntary 
coordination are needed at all levels. 

6. Too frequently, physical fitness 
programs in educational institutions are 
relegated to secondary positions in the 
curriculums or are nonexistent. 

7. Stronger programs of physical ed- 
ucation and reereation are needed in the 
schools and outside (home, family, pub- 
lic, and voluntary agencies). 

8. Programs to achieve and maintain 
fitness of youth are a continuing na- 
tional responsibility—in times of peace 
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as well as in periods of national emer- 
gency. 


The Conference recommended that: 


1. Fitness programs should be devel- 
oped to meet recognized standards. 

2. Programs for physical fitness 
should begin with adequate and recur- 
rent health examinations. These physi- 
cian’s examinations of preschool and 
school children should be comprehensive 
and include among other determinations 
the capability of the child or youth for 
participation in physical activities. 

3. Fitness programs should be de- 
signed for maximum appeal to stimu- 
late voluntary participation as well as 
individual achievement. 

4, Every boy and girl, as an integral 
part of his or her education, should have 
a balanced progrun of physical and 
health education and recreation. Such 
programs should provide exercise to de- 
velop strength, flexibility, and other 
qualities as well as skills for personal 
enjoyment and development. 

5. Increased and continual coopera- 
tion should be encouraged between edu- 
cation, recreation, medical, volunteer 
groups and parents in the development 
of better integration of total community 
physical education and recreation pro- 
grams. Such programs should aim at 
the inclusion of all children and operate 
on a year-round basis. 

6. School authorities should reevalu- 
ate the total curriculums and citizens’ 
groups their activities to see that pro- 
grams to meet physical fitness needs are 
adequate in content and stature. 

7. In designing programs for the fit- 
ness of youth, consideration should be 
given to the involvement of youth them- 
selves in the planning and in the con- 
duct of such programs. 

8. Programs should be designed to 
motivate fitness of youth for normal 
peacetime living. 


LEADERSHIP 
The Conference recognized that: 


1. The fitness of American youth de- 
mands the stimulus, support, and guid- 
ance of leadership at four levels—Home, 
Community, State, and National. 


2. Home—Parental leadership can be 


a strong motivating factor in influenc- 
ing our young citizens. Those who live 
what they believe about fitness provide 
examples. 


3. Community—Leadership is required 
in each community to see that programs 
adequate to local needs are planned, re- 
sources provided and related, needs pub- 
licized, and activities administered. 

4. State—Trained leaders are need- 
ed in each State who are fully conver- 
sant with the fitness characteristics and 
needs of their children and youth and 
who are familiar with State resources 
and facilities. 
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5. National— 

a. The Federal Government has re- 
sources and facilities and the respon- 
sibility for their development ard use 
by the children and youth of the Na- 
tion to help achieve and maintain 
proper fitness. 

b. It is appropriate for the Federal 
Government to assume leadership in 
stimulating and using the cooperative 
facilities of Nati nal, State, and local 
organizations to see that facts con- 
cerning fitness on a national basis are 
collected, that research and demon- 
strations are conducted, and that the 
knowledge is disseminated. 

6. Professional leadership is sorely 
lacking and the future may be worse 
unless recruits, dedicated to the task of 
youth fitness, enter the field. 

7. Physical education as a profession 
should have equal stature with other 
fields of education. 


The Conference recommended that: 


1. Efforts be exerted to get good per- 
sonnel to enter the professional fields 
associated with fitness by making the 
profession more appealing through bet- 
ter salaries, status, and security. 

2. Teachers and leaders should be de- 
veloped who have pedagogical skill in 
physical education, health, and recrea- 
tion but who also have understanding of 
child growth and development and need 
for balance in physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and spiritual growth of our 
youth. 

3. All teachers, regardless of their 
specialties, should have a reasonable fa- 
miliarity and sympathy with health 
needs of American youth. 


4, To expand leadership ranks, ways 
be found for reeruiting and training 
voluntary leaders—ineluding parents— 
for appropriate responsibilities within 
their range of competence. 

5. Adequate training be designed to 
develop leadership skills for all those 
willing to assume responsibilities to aid 
the fitness of youth. 


FACILITIES 
The Conference recognized that: 


1. Present facilities for physical edu- 
cation, sports, and recreation are inade- 
quate or nonexistent in many schools 
and communities throughout the Nation. 

2. The development of programs and 
the training of leadership to attain 
proper standards of fitness will gain 
little if the facilities and equipment are 
inadequate or unavailable. 

3. Diversified facilities are required 
to meet various needs — different age 
groups of boys and girls, those possess- 
ing lesser skills. 

4. Because of overcrowding, many 
schools find it difficult to provide ade- 
quate space and equipment for physical 
education programs. 


5. Present facilities in many schools 
and in communities are not being used 
to the fullest extent. 


The Conference recommended that: 


1. State and local surveys of present 
facilities and equipment be made to test 
their adequacy and the extent of present 
usage. 

2. Local school, recreation, and youth- 
agency officials (public and private) 
should consider the possibility of shar- 
ing all local facilities and equipment in 
order to provide more adequately for 
the health, recreation, and physical edu- 
eation needs of each young citizen and 
thus avoid the expense of duplicating 
facilities. 

3. Each State through its communi- 
ties—urban or rural—make provision in 
its long-range plans (especially the new 
growing communities and those clearing 
slum areas) to provide space, facilities, 
and equipment for coordinated fitness 
programs to achieve multiple and maxi- 
mum usage, 


OVER-ALL RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Conference recommended that: 


1. The President of the United States 
create a top-level committee of Federal 
departments having programs and ac- 
tivities relating to the fitness of youth. 

2. A Citizens Advisory Committee be 
appointed by the President of the 
United States to advise the President 
and the American people of the fitness 
of American youth. 

3. The adoption of recommendations 
1 and 2 supra, or the activation of any 
other group, must never cloud the fact 
that the prime and continuing respon- 
sibility for fitness of youth is in the 
home and local community. 

4, All organizations, public or pri- 
vate, education or recreation, in their 
own particular areas of application and 
working cooperatively with one another, 
interpret in various ways the need for 
and the value of physical fitness. They 
must avoid a narrow definition of fit- 
ness yet take into account the value of 
simple approaches to this complex prob- 
lem—building toward complete under- 
standing and support. 

5. Coordinated research be conducted 
to ascertain the dimensions and compli- 
cations of the fitness of our American 
youth. 

6. Television, radio, and other media 
of communications be used to tell the 
story of youth fitness to the people— 
including our young people. 

7. Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments sponsor and conduct demonstra- 
tion projects to dramatize the practi- 
cality of steps. to aid the fitness of 
youth. 

8. Sufficient funds be provided by 
public and private sources to initiate 
and promote the plans, programs, and 
activities essential for attainment of fit- 
ness of American youth. * 
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Shall We | 


~~" NORTHWEST 


Re-District? | 


Vote at your District 8 
Convention on whether ‘sour 
AAHPER Districts 
should be reorganized x 

Present 

District 

divisions 


T HOUGH the present District organization 
of AAHPER has existed for many years, changes 
have been suggested from time to time and problems aris- 
ing from the existing District organization have often 
been cited. As an Association expanding in membership 
and services, it is essential that we continuously re-evalu- 
ate our structure. In 1955, President Ruth Abernathy 
appointed a Re-districting Committee to study the organ- 
ization of Districts and report to the Board of Directors. 
This Committee was continued by President Ray O. 
Dunean. 

This year; a straw vote is planned for District con- 
ventions as to whether or not Districts should be re- 
organized. If reorganization is approved, it could be 
accomplished by 1960. 

Every member of AAHPER should inform himself 
about this .proposal. In its study, the Re-Districting 
Committee has found a strong loyalty to existing Dis- 
tricts, and some resistance to change. At the same time, 
members have recognized problems of membership, 
leadership, and funds, and difficulties of communication 


and travel, in the existing plan. 


An increased number of Districts would provide for 
more leadership opportunities; better attendance at 
meetings; more representation on national committees, 


NORTHWEST 
= 
j NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTHWEST 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


| SOUTHEAST’. 


SOUTHERN | 


since Districts are given equal representation there; 
more representation on the Board of Directors; and 
more frequent District meetings occurring in each state 
within the District. This might help to strengthen state 
organizations. 

The straw vote to be taken this spring will not result 
in any immediate adoption nor will it recommend a 
specific plan. It will indicate whether or not changes 
should be made. Specific changes, if they are desirable, 
will be considered by the Board of Directors and pro- 
posed to the Representative Assembly for decisive action. 
Members are urged to make suggestions to Caroline Sin- 
clair, Chairman of the Re-districting Committee, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Districts are an integral part of our Association and 
exist to further its purposes. The District organization 
which best serves the membership and the profession 
is the organization we desire. 

Two maps appear here; one shows existing District 
organization and the other indicates one proposed plan 
for reorganization. 

Committee on Re-districting—Chm., Caroline Sinclair 
Elizabeth Autrey Glen Galligan 
Hester Beth Bland Marion Purbeck 
Ruth I. Russell * 


Edwin R. Elbel 


<4 One proposed plan for reorganization, 
having eight districts within boundaries 
as indicated. Note that population, 
not area, was a guiding factor in this 
proposed re-districting. 
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GWENDOLYN DREW 


President-elect President 


EDWIN ELBEL 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


Central District Convention 


PRECONVENTION 


April 10-13, 1957 


Annual Meeting 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


SUNDAY, APRIL 7 


Evening 


6:30—LEGISLATIVE BOARD MEET- 
ING (12 Colonial Hills Pkwy., Creve 
Coeur)—Gwendolyn Drew. 


MONDAY, APRIL 8 


Morning 


8:45—REGISTRATION (Women’s 
Building). 

9:30—OPENING SESSION — Margaret 
Fox. 
Greetings: Adele Chomeau Starbird, 
dean of women, Washington Univer- 
sity. 
Business Meeting, Committee Reports, 
Report of Nominating Committee. 

A Series of Meetings of American Wom- 

en with Reference to American College 

Women. 

11—SECOND SESSION—Harriet Ying- 
ling. 
Reports from Research Committee— 
Helen Yocum, chairman; Wilma Isen- 
berger. Ella Mae Small, Marjorie Wil- 
son. 

12:45—Luncheon. 
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Afternoon 


2—THIRD SESSION—Helen Yocum. 
Research Reports (Cont'd). 

3:30—TEA. Delegates to be guests of 
Washington University, Dept. of 
Physical Education. 

4—FOURTH SESSION — Gwendolyn 


Drew. 
Topic: “Current Circumstances Con- 
fronting American Women” — Mar- 


garet Schowengerdt, Webster Groves. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9 


Morning 
9:30—FOURTH SESSION — Gladys 


Swanson. 
Speaker: Winifred Magdsick, asso- 
ciate professor, Department of Psy- 
chology, Washington University. 
11—FIFTH SESSION—Louwise Thouin. 
Discussions: Bonnie Magill, Ruth 
Richards, Clayda Williams. 
12:45—EXECUTIVE BOARD LUNCH- 
EON. 


Afternoon 


2—SIXTH SESSION — Wilma Gimme- 
stad. 
Panel—Jean Bontz, Rosina Koetting, 
M. Gladys Scott, Myrtle Spande. 
3:30—STATE MEETINGS. 
4—CONVENTION BANQUET. 


FRANK SILLS 
Secretary-Treasurer 


LOUIS W. KITTLAUS 
Convention Manager 
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CONVENTION 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10 


Morning 


9—Registration. 

9:30-10:30 — Executive Committee 
Meeting. 

10:30-12—State Presidents and Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Afternoon 
1:30-4—Legislative Council Meeting. 


HAZEL DETTMAN 
Health Education 


4-5:30—CITY DIRECTORS AND SU- 
PERVISORS MEETING—Walier D. 
Roy. 
Topic: “Physical Fitness and Its Im- 
plications for the City Director.” 

Evening 

8-9:30 — OFFICIAL OPENING SES- 
SION. 
Address: “Recreation and National 
Fitness” — Shane MacCarthy, execu- 
tive director, President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. 

9:30—Reception and Informal Mixer. 


THURSDAY, APRIL II 


Morning 


8-5—Registration. 

8-9—Section Officers Meeting. 

9-10:30—RESEARCH SECTION—Myr- 
tle S. Spande. 
Topics: “A Study of the Relation- 
ship of Tension in Dysmenorrhea— 
Jeanette Potter, Iowa State Teachers 
College; “Use of Aleohol, Tobacco 
and Narcotics Among College Fresh- 
men in Minnesota”—Lewis J. Rickert, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Vice-Presidents 


JOHN B. VAN WHY 
Physical Education 


University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch; “An Instrument to Measure 
Outcomes of the Elementary Physical 
Education Program”’—Mary C. Tag- 
gart, Mankato State Teachers Col- 
lege; “Strength and Endurance as 
Measured by Static and Concentric 
Muscle Contractions’—Richard Reit- 
mann, State University of Iowa. 
9-10:30 — THERAPEUTICS SECTION 
—C. H. Whipple. 
Demonstrations: “Orthopedic De- 
partment Demonstration”—Dorothy A. 
Geisel, Elias Michael School for Crip- 
pled Children; “Rhythm in Speech 
for Deaf Children’ — Kenneth R. WILLIAM McGRAW FLORENCE TRELOAR 
Mangan, Gallaudet School for the Colorado lowa 
Deaf; “Wrestling for the Blind”— 


State Presidents 
Central District 


DON ADEE MAURICE OSTRANDER 
Kansas Minnesota 


LEROY E. MAAS 


Recreation 


Alfred Eberhardt, Missouri School 
for the Blind. 
9-10:30—CAMPING SECTION—Doro- 
thy Lou MacMillan. 
Topic: “Place of Camping in the 
Larger Picture of Outdoor Educa- 
tion” — Jackson M. Anderson, con- 
sultant in recreation and outdoor edu- 
cation, AAHPER; “Trip Camping” 
—Panel of St. Louis youth with ap- 
propriate leadership. 
9-10:30 — TEACHER EDUCATION 
SECTION—Herbert Bunker. 
Topic: “How Extensively and How 
Intensively Must a Major Student 
Be Educated in Activities?” 
Panel members: Henry Shenk, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Roland Balch, 
University of Colorado; Robert Hoff, 
University High School, Iowa City; 
Frank S. Noble, Washington Univer- 
sity; John C. Thompson, Lincoln 
Publie Schools. 
10:45-12:15—RECREATION SEC- 
TION—W. L. Kloppe. 
Topic: To be announced — Robert 
Millne, Mid-West Recreation Associa- 


MARIE HANSS DOROTHY HANPETER 
Missouri Nebraska 


CARL YOUNGWORTH 
South Dakota 


E. E. KAISER 
North Dakota 


tion. 
10:45-12:15 — DANCE SECTION — NINA SUOBODA 
Claudia Chapline. Wyoming 


4 
4 
| 
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Demonstrations: “Creative Rhythms 
in the Primary Grades”—Jean Crow- 
der, Delmar-Harvard Elementary 
School, University City, Mo.; “Be- 
ginning Composition in the Junior 
High School”—Catherine Barr, Han- 
ley Junior High School, University 
City, Mo. 

10:45-12:15—-PUBLIC SCHOOLS SEC- 
TION—Walter Roy. 
Demonstration: ‘‘Progression in 
Physical Education Activities and 
Skills’—Robert Hamblet, city direc- 
tor, Grand Island, Nebr. 

10:45-12:15—Past-Presidents’ Meeting. 


Afternoon 


1:15-2:45—HEALTH SECTION—Wil- 
liam H. Creswell. 
Theme: “School Health in Action.” 
Topics: “Vision Testing in the Lin- 


eoln, Nebraska, Schools’ — John 
Thompson, city director, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; “The High School Health 


Edueation Curriculum” — Carl W. 
Manthy, Lincoln High School; “Im- 
plications of Recent Washington Con- 
ferences on Health Education”—Don- 
ald Boydston, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

1:15-2:45 GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 

SPORTS SECTION—Patricia Pater- 
son. 
Demonstrations: “Teaching Methods 
of Rope Jumping”—Helen Hartwig, 
Pershing School, University City, 
,Mo.; “Track Fundamentals for Girls, 
Grades 4 to 6”—Mrs. Frank S. Noble, 
Garfield School, Normandy, Mo.; 
“Basic Fundamentals of Golf for the 
Secondary School Student” — Jim 
Fogerty, Sunset Country Club, Sap- 
pington, Mo. 

1-2:45 — MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND ATHLETICS SECTION— 
Finn B. Eriksen. 

Topics: “Fly Rod Casting”—Johnny 
Diekman, Costa Mesa, Calif., Nation- 
al Casting Champion; “The Use of 
Films in Planning a Coaching Pro- 
gram” — Carl Snavely, Washington 
University; “Olympic Wrestling” — 
David H. McCuskey, 1956 wrestling 
team coach, University of Iowa. 
3-4:30—WNORC Meeting. 
3:15-6—Conducted Tour. 


Evening 


6-7:30—Reunion dinners. 

8—Demonstration at Kiel Opera House. 

9:30—Phi Epsilon Kappa meeting fol- 
lowing demonstration. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12 


Morning 


8—Registration. 

8:30-10—CITY DIRECTORS AND SU- 
PERVISORS MEETING—Walter D. 
Roy. 


Reservation Blank 


See January JOURNAL, 
page 60, for Central District Conven- 
tion Hotel Reservation Form or write 
to Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 12th and 
Locust Blvds., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reports: “The National Safety Coun- 
cil Conference’—Roy Groe, city di- 
rector, Wichita, Kans.; “The U. S. 
Office of Education Conference” — 
John Thompson, city director, Lin- 
eoln, Nebr.; “The Conference of Di- 
rectors and Supervisors in Cities of 
50,000 to 100,000”—A. J. Stolfa, city 
director, Davenport, Iowa. 
9-10:30—DANCE SECTION — Claudia 


Chapline. 
Theme: Dance and Religion. 
Demonstrations: Rhythmic choirs— 


Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, Ruth 
Jensen, director; Congregational 
Church of the Open Door, St. Louis, 
Frances Banks, director. 
Dance: “God’s Trombones”—Sumner 
High School students, Cleota Spotts, 
director. 
Topic: “Dance in Religious Televi- 
sion Programming”—Jane Goodwin. 
9-10:30 — THERAPEUTICS SECTION 
—Clarence H. Whipple. 
Lecture Demonstrations: “Exercise 
Therapy Program in a Hospital Set- 
ting’—John J. Cochran; “Corrective 
Therapy Program of a General, Medi- 
eal, and Surgical Hospital”—Fred A. 
Plag, chief corrective therapist, VA 
Hospital; “Corrective Therapy Pro- 
gram of a Neuropsychiatric Hospital” 
—M. Raymond Robinson, chief cor- 
rective therapist. 
9-10:30—-TEACHER EDUCATION 
SECTION—Herbert Bunker. 
Topic: “How Can We Improve the 
Physical Education of the Elemen- 
tary School Child” — William T. 
Happ, Iowa State Teachers College; 
Martha Aly, Kansas State College; 
Finn B. Eriksen, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Helen Hartwig, University City, Mo. 
9-10:30—RECREATION SECTION — 
W. L. Kloppe. 
Topic: “What Emphasis Should 
School Physical Education Programs 
and Municipal or Other Recreation 
Programs Put on Activities that 
Would Promote National Fitness ?”— 
Jackson M: Anderson, consultant in 
recreation and outdoor education, 
AAHPER. 
10:45-12—JOINT MEETING, GIRLS 
AND WOMEN’S SPORTS AND MEN’S 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
LETICS SECTIONS—Patricia Pater- 
son, Finn B. Eriksen. 


Demonstrations: “Archery Demon- 
stration”’—Earl Hoyt, Mo. state tar- 
get champion, Ridgeton; “Olympic 
Gymnastics” — Erna Wachtel, 1956 
manager-coach, Women’s Gymnastic 
Team; “Creative Rhythms for the 
Elementary Level” — Elizabeth Sny- 
der, Mary Institute, St. Louis. 

10:45-12—CAMPING SECTION — 
Dorothy Lou MacMillan. 
Topic: “School Camping’—Panel of 
students from St. Louis schools. “Ori- 
enteering”’—film. 

12:30-2:30 — CONVENTION LUNCH- 
EON. 


Afternoon 


3-4:30—HEALTH SECTION—William 
H. Creswell, Jr. 
Topic: “Total School Health Educa- 
tion Program’— Panel to be an- 
nounced. 

3-4:30—PUBLIC SCHOOLS SECTION 
—Walter Roy. 
Demonstration: “Rhythms in the 
Physical Education Class”—Leader to 
be announced. 

3-4:30-—-RESEARCH SECTION— Myr- 
tle Spande. 
Topics: “The Prevention of Recurrent 
Shoulder Dislocations by Means of 
Therapeutic Exercises’ — Frank D. 
Sills, State University of Iowa; “A 
Suggested Timing Device for Cinema- 
tographical Studies of Physical Edu- 
cation Activities”’—Mary Bowne, Morn- 
ingside College; “A Study of Methods 
and Devices Utilized by Selected Col- 
lege and University Springboard Div- 
ing Coaches, 1951-1955”’— John H. 
Williams, University of Denver. 

3-5:30—-STUDENT SECTION — Ger- 
trude Knelleken, Harry Burrus, co- 
advisors. Diana Edwards, Donald 
Kettlekamp, co-chairmen. 


Topic: “New Equipment for New 
Games and New Games for Old 
Equipment”—Charles Heilman, Drake 


University. 
4.:30-6—Legislative Council Meeting. 


Evening 

5:30-7:30—Student Dinner. 

8-9:30—SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
Address: To be announced — Elsa 
Schneider, U. S. Office of Education. 

9:30—Show Boat or Square Dance. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13 


Morning 


9:30-11—THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
—Ann Sprague and Thomas McCon- 
nell, co-chairmen. 
Topic: “Physical Fitness”—Victoria 
Schmidt, moderator, professor of 
physical education, Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis. 

11-12—Executive Committee Meeting. * 
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| Past-President President-elect 
am 
MARION E. PURBECK 
President 
DN 
the 
‘ E District Cont 
astern District Conference 
nt April 1957 
D. 
‘A 
New York City-Hotel Statler 
Theme: ‘“Fitness—For Life, 
1 Liberty, and the Pursuit 
of Happiness.” 
H. 
™ Evening Topic: “Geriatrics and Its Place in 
8-9:30—FIRST GENERAL SESSION— the College Health Education Course” 
ld SUNDAY, APRIL 7 Karl C. H. Oermann. —Bertha Gold, Hunter College. 
Address: “Fitness—For Life, Liberty Panel: Students from New York Uni- 
and the Pursuit of Happiness” — versity, Panzer College, Adelphi Col- 
id Morning George N. Shuster, president, Hunter lege, Columbia University. 
“ 9-11:45—EDA Executive Committee— College. 9-10:30-— COLLEGE AND AGENCY 
Marion E. Purbeck. RECREATION SECTION — H. Dan 
Afternoon Corbin. 
12-1:15—Executive Committee Lunch- Topic: “Juvenile Problems: Their 
con. MONDAY, APRIL 8 Prevention and Handling.” 
1:30-5:30 — REPRESENTATIVE AS- Panel: Mark A. McCloskey, N. Y. 


SEMBLY—Marion EF. Purbeck. State Youth Commission; Frederick 


N. Morning 
sa 
9-10:30—-MEASUREMENT AND EVAL- 


WILLIAM MEREDITH 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


UATION SECTION — Thomas H. 
Hines. 

Topic: “Muscle Tests—A Measure of 
Physical Fitness”’—Hans Kraus, Col- 
lege of Medicine, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Topic: “The Measurement of Indi- 
vidual Pupil Fitness Needs and Re- 
sylts of Guidance Related to Rogers’ 
Law” — Frederick Rand Rogers, 
Brooklyn. 

Topic: “How Can We Organize 
Physical Education To Produce Physi- 
eal Fitness?” — Ellis H. Champlin, 
Springfield College. 


9-10:30—COLLEGE HEALTH EDUCA- 


TION SECTION—Mary J. Moriarty. 


JOSEPH M. SMITH 


Conference Manager 


¢ 
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J. Ludwig, N. Y. ©. Juvenile Aid Bu- 
reau; Harry C. Thompson, Great 
Neck (N. Y.) Dept. of Recreation; 
Ben Solomon, Youth Leaders Digest ; 
Duane V. Ramsey, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

9-10:30—-SAFETY EDUCATION SEC- 
TION—Loren Campbell. 
Topic: “Psychological and Emotional 
Aspects of Accidents”’—Leon Brady, 
New York University. 
Topic: “Safety in the School Pro- 
gram” — Charles Kraft, Bureau of 
Health Education, N. Y. C. 
Panel: Marjorie May, Greater New 
York Safety Council; Robert Corliss, 
director of safety education, Pough- 
keepsie; 7. James Ahern, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y.; Karl Schneck, Ameri- 
ean Red Cross. 


WILLIAM A. STEBBINS 
Health Education 


9-10:30—AQUATIC SECTION—POOL 
DEMONSTRATION—J ohn Y. Squires. 
Program: “Aquatics Teaching for 
Mentally Retarded Children”—Robert 
Metz, Fairleigh Dickinson College; 
“Skin Diving and Seuba Instruction 
in School Swimming Programs” — 
Louis Brown, Uniondale (N. Y.) High 
School; “Survival Swimming Demon- 
stration”’—Ethel McGary and Hunter 
College students. 

11:15-12:30 — RECREATION DIVI- 
SION—Harry C. Thompson. 

Topic: “Recreation and Its Relation- 
ship to Fitness’—Jay B. Nash, execu- 
tive secretary, NYSAHPER. 


Afternoon 

2:30-4— INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 
SECTION—Eugene Bischoff. 

Topic: “Intramurals for Girls and 
Women” — Mary Elizabeth McCoy, 
specialist, Girls Secondary Physical 
Edueation, Baltimore. 

Topic: “Intramural Sports on the 
College Level” — Robert J. Weber, 


State Teachers College, Cortland, 
Y. 
Topic: “The Value of Intramural 


Sports in Secondary Schools from 
the Principal’s Point of View” — 


Vice-Presidents 


HERBERT R. STEINER 
Physical Education 


4:30-5 :30—Exhibitors 


Charles Daly, Monroe-Woodbury Cen- 
tral School, Central Valley, N. Y. 


:30-4 — RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


SECTION—Benedict F. Fiore. 
Topic: “A Philosophy of Recreation 
in an N.P. Hospital”—Michael Gard- 
ner, VA Hospital, Coatesville, Pa. 


:30-4— RESEARCH SECTION — 


Creighton J. Hale. 

Topic: “A Study of the Physical Per- 
formance of 7000 Boys and Girls in 
the New York Metropolitan Area”— 
Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., New York 
University. 

Topic: “A Study on the Effect of 
an Exercise Program on the Physical 
Fitness of Middle-Aged Men”—J ames 
E. Counsilman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, N. Y. 

Topic: “Variations in Personality 


J. BERTRAM KESSEL 


Recreation 


Accompanying Little League Partici- 
pation”—Arthur E. Salz, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

Topic: “Study of the Effects of Inter- 
School Athletics on the Physical Well- 
Being, Mental Health and Social Ac- 
ceptance of Boys in Grades Four, 
Five, and Six’—Eugene P. Powers, 
dean, Evening Division, Villanova 
University. 

Topic: “Childbirth Difficulties of 
Women Athletes’ — Della Durant, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


2:30-4—State Membership Chairmen— 


Elmer Smith. 


4:30-5 :30—_WNORC—Rosalie Gioia. 
4:30-5:30—State Directors Meeting— 


George Grover. 

Program—JL ois 
R. Ackerman. 

Topic: “There is More Than Meets 
the Eye in Exhibits.” 

Panel: Exhibitors and Educators. 


Evening 
8-9:30-—-SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


—William M. Grimshaw. 

Address: “Education for All”? — 
Corinne Brown Galvin, lecturer in 
education and social science, Ithaca 
College. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9 


Morning 
9-10:30—BASIC BODY MECHANICS 


9. 


SECTION—Marie M. Grail. 

Topic: “Changing Basic Neuromus- 
cular Habit Patterns Through Im- 
agined <Action”’—Lulu E. Sweigard, 
posture consultant, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Demonstration. 
10:30 COMMUNITY HEALTH 
EDUCATION SECTION—Rees Jones. 
Topic: “Working Together—It’s Fun 
and It’s Effective’—William Bristow, 
director, Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
search, N. Y. C. Board of Education. 
Panel: Crescent Bride, Montgomery 
Co. (Md.) Board of Education; Eli 
Nadel, Montgomery Co. (Md.) Coun- 
cil of PTA’s; Alice Wagner, Mont- 
gomery Co. (Md.) TB and Heart 
Assn.; Jeanne Wright, Montgomery 
Co. (Md.) Health Dept. 


9-10:30—-PUBLIC SCHOOL PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION SECTION — Cecilia E. 
Szakacs. 

Topic: “Action Through Research 
in the Physical Education Program” 
—John H. Jenny, supervisor of physi- 
eal education, Public Schools, Wil- 
mington. 

Panel: Helen M. Witner, Lancaster 
(Pa.) School District; Andrew S. 
Coccari, Central School District #5, 
Huntington, N. Y. 


11:15-12:30—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DIVISION—Herbert R. Steiner. 
Topic: “Our Children Have Changed 
—Has Your Physical Education Pro- 
gram?”—Creighton J. Hale, director 
of research, Little League. 

Panel: Elmon L. Vernier, city diree- 
tor, Baltimore; Dorothy Stull, staff 
writer, Sports Illustrated; Karl C. H. 
Oermann, University of Pittsburgh; 
Helene Breivogel, Publie Schools, 
Newton, Mass. 


Afternoon 
1-2:15—Ithaea College Alumni Lunch- 


2 


eon. 


:30-4—-COMMUNITY RECREATION 


SECTION—James H. Grooms. 
Topic: “Program Ideas for Recrea- 
tion”’—Members of the Long Island 
Recreation Assn. 


:30-4—SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCA- 


TION SECTION—Mary B. Rappa- 
port. 

Topic: “A School Health Couneil in 
Action.” 

Panel: Members of the Health Coun- 
cil of the Public Schools, Roosevelt, 


:30-4—-MEN’S AND BOYS ATHLET- 


ICS SECTION—T. Meldon Wenner. 
Topic: “What I Expect from a 
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Coach” — Harry Rice, principal, 
Bloomfield (N. J.) High School. 
Panel: Arthur Miller, Boston Uni- 
versity; Thomas H. Hines, city diree- 
tor, Brookline, Mass. 


2:30-4—-PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


SECTION—Dorothy F. Deach. 
Topic: “Today’s Challenge for Pro- 
fessional Education.” 

Panel: Elizabeth M. Desch, a 
State Dept. of Education, ‘els H. 
Champlin, Springfield College; Hayes 
Kruger, Louise Duffy School, West 
Hartford, Conn.; Carl EF. Willgoose, 
State Teachers College, Oswego, N.Y.; 
Helene Breivogel, Public Schools, 
West Newton, Mass.; Alice Donnelly, 
State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Conn. 

2:30-4— NATIONAL SECTION FOR 
GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS— 
Geneva B. Kehr. 

Topic: “Is Your Program Right for 
Miss 1957?” 

Moderator: Meyer Rabban, Sarah 
Lawrence College. 

Panel: High School students. 
Topic: “Implications for Our Pro- 
grams”—Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

4-5:30 — STUDENT MEETING AND 
CONSULTATION—Gladys Andrews. 
Topic: “Where Are We—Where Are 
We Going?”—Elsa Schneider, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Student Panel: Monica McKeon and 
Gerald Leeds, Adelphi College; Mary 
Leder, Cole Glenn, Brooklyn College; 
Rita Rutherford, Melvin Agotta, Hun- 
ter College; Mary Jane Sutay, Jerry 
Spitzer, New York University; Vir- 
ginia Reime, Judith Levinsohn, Syra- 
euse University; Thomas Carroll, Jos- 
eph Bannon, Ithaca College. 
Consultation for Job Possibilities. 
4:30-5:30 — NSGWS — State and City 
Representatives—Geneva B. Kehr. 

4:30-5:30—AAHPER Publications Di- 
rectors. 

4:30-5:30—AAHPER Membership Di- 
rectors. 

4:30-5:30—EDA Executive Committee 
and 1958 Section Chairmen — Wil- 
liam M. Grimshaw. 


Evening 
FREE EVENING—ON THE TOWN— 


Get Your Tickets for Shows, Radio 
Broadeasts, Television Programs! 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10 


Morning 


$:30-11—ALL STATES BREAKFAST— 
Marion E. Purbeck. 
Presentation of Awards: Grace E. 
Jones, Summit (N. J.) High School. 
Address: “Total Fitness and Its 
Challenges”—Abel Hanson, Teachers 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


HOWARD PARSONS 
Delaware 


ALICE DONNELLY 
Connecticut 


Cc. j. BRIDE 
Maryland 


MARY MORIARTY 
Massachusetts 


ETHEL G. ENCKE 
Pennsylvania 


ELMER SMITH 
New York 


College, Columbia University. 
Introduction of 1958 President. 


11:15-12:30 — HEALTH EDUCATION 


DIVISION—William A. Stebbins. 
Moderator: Mary E. Fitzgerald, Bu- 
reau of Health Education, N. Y. C 
Board of Education. 

Topic: “School Health Services and 
Procedures for Referral of Children 
Subject to Convulsive Disorders”— 
Robert W. Culbert, director, Bureau 
of School Health, N. Y. C. Dept. of 
Health; “Cardiac Conditions in 
School Children, Including Rheumatic 
Fever”—Katherine Dodge Brownell, 
consultant cardiologist, Bureau of 
Physically Handicapped, N. Y. C. 
Dept. of Health; “The Conservation 
of Hearing Program in the New York 
City Sehools”—Harriet F. McLaugh- 
lin, principal, Junior High School 47, 
School for the Deaf, N. Y. C.; “The 
Conservation of Sight Program”— 
Helen Field, director, Bureau for 
Education of Visually Handicapped 
Children, N. Y. C. 


Afternoon 
1-2:15—-NSGWS Luncheon. 
2:30-4—CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 


EDUCATION SECTION—Herman C. 


MICHAEL TARDUGNO 


State Presidents. Eastern District 


CAROLINE GENTILE 
Dist. of Columbia Maine 


THELMA BOUTWELL 
New Hampshire 


WALTER GARDELL 
New Jersey 


MARY McINERNEY CAROLYN CRESS 
Rhode Island Vermont 
ANTONIO NIGAGLIONI 
Puerto Rico 
Kranzer. 


Topic: “Family Camping”—Frances 
Moroney, State Teachers College, 
Brockport, N. Y. 

Topic: “School Camping and Out- 
door Edueation”—Frank Walter, di- 
rector of outdoor education, Public 
Schools, Roslyn, N. Y. 

Topic: “The Pennsylvania School 
Study Council Demonstration Project 
in Outdoor Education”—Othmar B. 
Wvenschel, Dept. of Publie Instrue- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Topic: “Status Report on Camping 
and Outdoor Education in the East- 
ern District’—Herman C. Kranzer, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


2:30-4—CITY DIRECTORS MEETING 


—Channing R. Mann. » 
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Memoriam 


FRANK S. LLOYD 
DR. FRANK §S. LLOYD, Fellow of the 
AAHPER (1935) and of the American 
Academy of Physical Education (1931), 
passed away January 5, 1957, at Pres- 
byterian Hospital, New York City, after 
30 years of educational service. 

Born in London, England, in 1897, 
Dr. Lloyd served in World War I as 
Captain in the British Army, was Physi- 
eal Director in the YMCA with the 
Fourth Army Corps in Germany and 
later in the Yorkshire, England, YMCA. 
Coming to the United States, he was 
“graduated from Springfield College in 
1923, received the A.M. degree from 
Clark University in 1924, and the Ph. D. 
from New York University in 1933. 
From 1924 to 1926, he was Professor of 
Physical Education and Psychology at 
Southwestern College, Kansas. From 
1926 to 1944, he was Professor of Edu- 
eation at New York University, where 
he was responsible for teacher educa- 
tion and was Associate Director and 
Director of the Division of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
During World, War II, Dr. Lloyd 
served his country through the Federal 
Security Agency as Assistant Director 
of Recreation and as Chief of the Physi- 
cal Fitness Section. In September 1944, 
he went to the City College of New York 
as Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Hygiene and Director of 
Health, Physical Education, and Ath- 
leties. He left there in May 1953 and 
at the time of his death was in industrial 
personnel work. 

Listed in Who’s Who in America, Dr. 
Lloyd made numerous professional con- 
tributions. He was Vice-President of the 
Physical Education Division of AAH- 

PER for two years, and served as mem- 
ber and chairman of many committees. 
An Associate Editor of the Reszarcu 
QuarteRLY, Dr. Lloyd has written nu- 
merous articles. He was author of Safe- 
ty in Secondary School Physical Educa- 
tion and Safety in Athletics, both pio- 
neer textbook. * 
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Topic: “Meeting Today’s Challenge 
for an Improved Program of Total 
Fitness for Children, Youth and 
Adults’—William J. Sanders, state 
commissioner of education and secre- 
tary of Conn. state bd. of education. 
Panel Members: George F. Anderson, 
associate executive secretary, AAH- 
PER; Herbert Roberts, Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lucille Ver- 
hulst, Syracuse University; George 
H. Grover, state director, N. Y. State 
Dept. of Education; IZ. Robert Shultz, 
Dept. of Recreation, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Bernard E. Hughes, NYSA 
Tuberculosis and Public Health; Ruth 
Boyle, child psychologist, Public 
Schools, Irvington, N. J.; Clifton B. 
Smith, N. Y. State School Boards 
Assn.; Dorothy Mohr, University of 
Maryland; Mrs. C. Meredith Spring- 
er, State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Moterator: J. H. Goldberger, direc- 
tor of health education, N. Y.C. Board 
of Education. 


2:30-4—COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
—James A. Wylie. 

Theme: “Developing Physical Fit- 
ness in College Men.” 

Topic: “The President’s Conference 
on the Fitness of Youth’—George 
Van Bibber, Univ. of Connecticut. 
Panel: Lloyd O. Appleton, education 
specialist, U. S. Corps of Cadets, 
West Point, N. Y.; Roscoe Brown, 
New York University; Howard Hob- 
son, consultant in physical education 
in boys and men’s athletics, AAH- 
PER; George Van Bibber, University 
of Connecticut; A. J. Rubino, U. S. 
Naval Academy. 


2:30-4—DANCE—Kay Frey. 


Topics: “Dance for Special Groups” 
—Peter Wisher; “Creative Dance for 
Children’ — Virginia Copeland, with 
demonstration group. 


4:30-5 :30—FENCING—Irving DeKoff. 


Topic: “Teaching Methods in Fene- 
ing.” Panel: To be announced, 


4:30-5:30—RESEARCH COUNCIL — 


Carl E. Willgoose. 
Report of Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of Research Council—Dorothy 
Mohr, University of Maryland. 
Report of Problems Committee—Ben- 
jamin H. Massey, Univ. of Maryland. 
Topic: “The New York State Physi- 
eal Fitness Test—Problems and Pro- 
cedures”—Clyde E. Cole, N. Y. State 
Education Dept. 
:30-5:30—State Association Officers— 
Elmer H. Smith. 
:30-5 :30—State Directors—George H. 
Grover. 
:30-5 :30-—-MEETING—Health, Physi- 
eal Education, Recreation Educators 
of the Deaf—Peter Wisher. 
4:30-5:30—EASTERN ASSOCIATION 
—PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COL- 
LEGE WOMEN—Judy Barta. 


The EAPECW extends a cordial invi- 
tation to all high school teachers to 
attend an informal Coffee Hour. 


Evening 


8-10:30 — DEMONSTRATION OF 
DANCE EDUCATION (Hunter Coi- 
lege Auditorium)—Highlight of the 
Conference. Demonstration of Dance 
Education in the New York City 
Schools from elementary through col- 
lege levels, including national, round, 
and square dancing, as well as mod- 
ern and social dancing. 

Honorary Chairman: Josephine M. 
O’Brien, assistant supt. of schools, 
New York City. 

Co-Chairmen: Mary E. Fitzgerald, 
bureau of health education, New York 
City; Augusta Neidhardt, Hunter 
College. 


THURSDAY, APRIL Il 


Morning 


9-10—Executive Committee (Old and 
New) and Officers of the Associated 
Exhibitors—Marion E. Purbeck and 
William M. Grimshaw. 

10-2—EDA Executive Committee, 1957- 
58—William M. Grimshaw. 

10-12—BASIC BODY MECHANICS— 
Marie M. Grail. 
Topic: “The Foot and Problems It 
Presents for Physical Education”’— 
Josephine L. Rathbone, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Peter V. 
Karpovich, Springfield College. 

10-12—AQUATICS SECTION—John Y. 
Squires. 
Topic: “Swimming — An Integral 
Part of the Health Programs in the 
New York City Public Schools”— 
Walter Taylor, N. Y. C. Public 
Schools. 
Topic: “Selling the Need for Publie 
School Pools’—Lee Demeter, admin- 
istration assistant, School-Community 
Relations, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Topic: “1956 Olympic Swimming Re- 
port”—Robert Muir, Olympic swim- 
ming coach, Williams College. 

10-12—DANCE—Kay Frey. 
Topics: Folk Dance Workshop— 
Michael and Mary Herman; “The 
Modern Dance Picture Today”—Mar- 
tha Hill. 
Demonstration Class in Modern Dance. 
Mass participation—Nancy Lang. 

10-11 — FENCING DEMONSTRATION 
AND INSTRUCTION—Irving DeKoff. 

The meeting is open to all who 

would like instruction in fencing. 
Equipment will be furnished and 
qualified instructors will be in charge. 
Come and bring sneakers. * 


Reservation Blank, Page 61, 
January JOURNAL. 
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GLEN GALLIGAN 
Past-President 


MARGARET COFFEY 
Secretary-Treasurer 


KENNETH FOLWELL 


Convention Manager 


4 f 


ALYCE CHESKA 
Vice-Pres., Health Educ. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


HAROLD ALTEROWITZ 
President 


ROBERT BERGSTROM 
President-elect 


Northwest District Convention 


April 24-27, 1957 


Great Falls, Montana—Rainbow Hotel 


THURSDAY, APRIL 25 


GOLDEN ROMNEY 
Vice-Pres., Phys. Educ. 


Morning 


8-12—Registration. 

8:30—Exhibitors and Executive Board 
Breakfast. 

12—Executive Board Luncheon. 


Afternoon 


1-2—Visit Exhibits. 

1:30—Meeting of Section Chairmen 
and Recorders. 

2-3:15—OFFICIAL OPENING SESSION 
—Alyce Cheska, Central Washington 
College of Education. 
Topic: “Fit To Be?”—Helen Starr, 
supervisor, Physical Education, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools. 

3:30-5S—RESEARCH SECTION—To be- 

announced. 

3:30-5—ELEMENTARY AND SECON- 
DARY HEALTH SECTION—Mari- 


PERCY MARGARET GILL 


Vice-Pres., Recreation 


anne Blenkinsop, Garfield H. §., Se- 
attle. 

Topic: “Health Education’s Contribu- 
tion to Fitness for Effective Living”’— 
Catherine Vavra, University of Wash- 
ington. 

6-8—DANCE SECTION. 

6-8—ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPER- 
VISORS DINNER — Keith Bowen, 
Montana State College. 

Topic: “Administrative Problems.” 
Panel: Ray O. Duncan, AAHPER 
president; Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
AAHPER executive secretary; Golden 
Romney, State College of Wash. 
8:15—Goldrush Carnival. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 26 


Morning 
9:15-10:30—DANCE SECTION—Jean 
Cook, University of Oregon; Alice 
Gates, Washington State College. 
Panel Topic: “The Nature of Basic 
Movement in Relation to Efficiency 
and Its Creative Use in Dance”—Jo- 
anna Midtlyng, Deer Lodge (Mont.) 
City Schools, chairman. Discussion 
and Student Demonstration. 
:15-10:30—AQUATICS SECTION — 
To be announced. 
:15-10:30—RECREATION SECTION 
—Agnes McQuarrie, State College of 
Washington. 
Topic: “Steps in Setting Up Public 


School Camping”—Margaret Milli- 
ken, Pacific Camping Association 
president. 
10:45-11:30—Business meeting. 
Afternoon 
12-1:45—College Physical Education 
Luncheon Workshop — Norman F. 
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Kunde, University of Washington. 
Introduction of Panel: Ray O. Dun- 
can, AAHPER president. 
Topic: “Standards in Teaching Edu- 
cation.” 
Panel: Vernon Sprague, University 
of Oregon; Robert Bergstrom, Oregon 
State College; Glen Galligan, State 
College of Washington; Kay Foz, 
University of Washington. 
2-3:15—MEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION 
—To be anounced. 
2-3:15—WNORC SECTION — Edith 
Betts, University of Idaho. 
Topic: “Officiating Women’s Sports.” 
2-3:15—SAFETY EDUCATION SEC- 
TION—June Hackett, U. of Oregon. 
Topic: “Is Our School Organized for 
the Safe and Functional Living of 
All Concerned?”—Howard Schaub, 
Central Wash. College of Education. 
3:30-5—COMMUNITY HEALTH SEC- 
TION—Charles Fast, Oregon Associ- 
ation for Retarded Children, Portland. 
Topic: “Your Community, Your Class- 


room.” 
Panel: Logan, 
Health Edueation, Portland 
Schools; Kay Anderson, director, 
Health Edueation, Montana State 
Dept. of Health; Donald A. Beegle, 
Oregon Tubereulosis and Health 
Assn.; Donald Martin, Dalles (Oreg.) 
Jr. High School. 

4:30—Visit Exhibits. 

6-7:45—NSGWS SECTION — Mavis 
Lorenz, Montana State University. 
Topic: “National Problems in 
NSGWS as They Affect the North- 
west District.” 
Panel: Members attending the Decem- 
ber Legislative Board Meeting. 

8-9:15—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
—Golden Romney, State College of 
Washington. 
Speaker: Shane MacCarthy, executive 
director, President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness. 

9:15—Dancee. 


Greba supervisor, 


Publie 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27 


Morning 


7:30—Executive Board Breakfast. 

7:30—Student Breakfast—Marian Mil- 
ler, University of Washington; How- 
ard Marcus, Oregon State College. 

9:15-10:30—THIRD GENERAL SES- 
SION—Miss Percy Gill, Oregon State 
College. 

10:45-11:30 — COLLEGE HEALTH 
SECTION — Agnes Stoodley, Uni- 
versity. of Montana. 
Topic: “Health Education Training 
in the Middle East’”—Spencer Reeves, 
University of Washington. 

10:45-11:30—ELEMENTARY PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION SECTION — 
Louise Hartley, assistant director of 
recreation, Great Falls. 
Demonstrations: Folk Dance, Tum- 


State Presidents 
Northwest District 


HARVIE WALKER JOANNA MIDTLYING 
Idaho Montana 


JAMES DIXON 
Oregon 


CLIFFORD PEEK 
Washington 


bling, and Trampoline-——Elementary 
Grades, Great Falls Public Schools. 


Afterroon 

12-4—-THERAPEUTICS SECTION — 
Vincent Wilson, Montana State U. 
Topic: “Report from Rehabilitation 
Center”—Henry L. Dike, program 
director, Missoula (Mont.) Rehabili- 
tation Center. 

12-4—GIRLS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION—Alice McDonald, Colfax 
(Wash.) High School. 
Topic: “Structural and Functional 
Appraisal of Fitness’—Donald Ma- 
thews, State College of Washington. 

12-4—BOYS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION—R. W. Swarthout, Great 
Falls High School. 
Topic: “The Organization of the Ac- 
tivity Program in Boys Physical Edu- 
cation.” 
Panel: Tony Storti, Montana State 
College; Charles Hertler, Montana 
State University; Donald Delaney, 
Missoula County High School; Ar- 
nold Scott, Great Falls High School. 

12-4—RESEARCH SECTION—To be 
announced. 

12-4—SECONDARY EDUCATION SEC- 
TION—To be announced. 

4-5—STUDENT SECTION—Marian 
Miller, University of Washington; 
Howard Marcus, Oregon State Col- 
lege. 
Panel Topic: “Administrative Prob- 
lems”—Carl Troester, Jr., executive 
secretary, AAHPER. 

4-5—Visit Exhibits. 

4-5—Tours to Local Points of Interest. 

6:30—CONVENTION BANQUET. 
Topic: “Conservation of Youth.” 
Speaker: A. G. Peterson, president, 
Eastern Montana College of Educa- 
tion. * 
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RUTH RUSSELL JOHN COOPER 
President President-elect 
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JACQUELYN WILSON CARL H. BARTLETT 
Secretary-Treasurer Convention Manager 


Southwest District Convention 


April 13-16, 1957 
Long Beach, California—Lafayctte Hotel 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS cilities’—Arthur Hawkes. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 13 9-10:15—Elementary Physical Educa- Program 
Topic: “What Can We Do to Im- 
Morning prove the Physical Education Pro- Section 4: “Rhythmic <Activities”— 
gram in the Elementary Schools?”— Elizabeth Glidden, Carol Clark 
7:30-9 :30—District Executive Commit- David Snyder, supervisor, Oakland “Ne Ho. 0 
tee Breakfast and Busi Meeting City Schools. ae fom 5: “Noon Hour Organiza- 
Ruth Russell. Panel: Norman Wampler, H. A. : 
9.12—Registration and Visiting Ex- Applequist, Dorothy Ai- School Heakh — Frank 
hibits. leene Lockhart, Lois Downs. tena 
Student Section Coffee Hour. 10:30-12—SECTION MEETINGS—Ele- 
10-12—CAHPER Executive Committee mentary Physical Education. Afternoon 
Meeting—Dale Hoskin. Section 1: “New Equipment and Fa- 12-1:30—Luncheon Meetings: 


California School Supervisors Associ- 
Vice-Presidents ation—Phil Allred; 
Student Luncheon—John McConnell. 
:30-3—OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
—Ruth Russell. 
Speaker: Ray O. Duncan, president, 
AAHPER. 
Topic: “Our Contribution to Total 
Fitness.” 
3:30-5—HEALTH EDUCATION DIVI- 
SION—Laurence Morehouse, Frances 
Todd. 
Topic: “A Team Approach to Physi- 
eal Fitness’—Ina Lundh, Ned Johns. 
:30-5 — RECREATION DIVISION— 
Olive Salt, Lenore Smith. 
Topic: “School Usage of Community 

Recreational Facilities”—Olive Salt. 

LAURENCE MOREHOUSE LOIS DOWNS Topic: “Techniques for Bulletin 
Health Education Physical Education Recreation Board Publicity”—Leslie Milligan. 
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3:30-5—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Elmer Johnson, Lois 
Downs. 

Topic: ‘Football”—Grayson Turney, 
Tay Brown, George Allen. 
Topic: “Synchronized Swimming” 
(Demonstration) —Martha Gunning. 
Topic: “Coeducational Modern 
Dance”—Edith Pine. 
Topic: “Teaching Tumbling and Ap- 
paratus”—Vince Mottola. 
Topic: “Volleyball” (Demonstration), 
Long Beach YMCA vs. Hollywood 
YMCA—AI Fish. 
3:30-5—THERAPEUTICS SECTION. 
Topic: “Adapted Physical Education 
on the College Level”—Arthur 
Hawkes. 

Panel: Eleanor Metheney, Lois Ell- 
feldt, Valerie Hunt, Evelyn Davies. 
3:30-4—PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
—Ray Snyder, Dean Richardson. 

Topic: “Let’s Take Off the Blinders” 
—E. C. Davis. 

4-5—SECTION MEETINGS IN 
FESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
Speakers and Resource Persons: (/j- 
ver Byrd, David Geddes, Alma Nemir, 
Carl Nordly, Jack Montgomery, Lois 
Downs, Norman Miller, Ferdinand 
Bahr, Israel Heaton. 

3 :30-5 — RESEARCH SECTION — Bob 
Montgomery, Lloyd Burley. 

Topic: “Research in Recreation”— 
Louis Means. 

3:30-5 — STUDENT SECTION — John 
McConnell, Dorothy Ericson, Lillian 
Gallichio. 

Topic: “Personal Interview with 
Prospective Employers.” 

6:30-9 — CONVENTION BANQUET — 

John Cooper. 
Speaker: Shane MacCarthy, executive 
director, President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness. 

9:30—SOCIAL DANCE. 


PRO- 


SUNDAY, APRIL 14 


Morning 


7:30-10:30—CAHPER Officers Break- 
fast and Committee Meeting (For all 
State, District, and Unit Officers and 
NSGWS North and South Committee 
Members)—Dale Hoskin. 

8-10—California State College Admin- 
istrators Breakfast—Jack Montgom- 
ery. 

9-10:30—STUDENT SECTION, 
Topies: “Activities of Physical Edu- 
eation Major Clubs”; “Comparison of 
Student Teaching at Junior and Sen- 
ior High School Levels”; “Capitaliz- 
ing on Opportunities for Health Edu- 
eation Instruction Occurring in Physi- 
eal Education Classes.” 


Afternoon 


12-1:15—Luncheon Meetings: 
Dance Section—Jo Murray, Miriam 
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:30-2:45—-RECREATION 


:30-2 :45—California 


:15-4:30—RECREATION 


:15-4:30 — PHYSICAL 


Lidster, Cecilia Scott; Boys and Men’s 
Athletic Luncheon—“Coaches Stag”— 
Les Carpenter; Western Society; Wo- 
men’s Staff and Committee, California 
Physical Education Workshop—Nellie 
Barber. 


:30-2:45—-HEALTH EDUCATION DI- 


VISION. 

Topic: “California Project on Fit- 
ness”—Frances Todd, Pat Hill. 
DIVISION. 
Topic: “Enlarging Our Aquatic Edu- 
eation Program”—Roger Plaisted. 


:30-2:45 — PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DIVISION. 

NSGWS Swap Shop 

Topic: “In Service Training in Physi- 
cal Education”—WNellie Barber. 
Discussion groups led by: Marian 
Avery, Vera Johnston, Genevie Dezx- 
ter, Rosalee Davies, Mae Stadler, Joan 
Schutz. 

Men’s and Boys 
Langston. 

Topic: “Selected Problems on Coach- 
ing Track and Field”—Elvin Drake. 
Junior College Physical Education. 
Topic: “Observable Outcomes of 
The State Junior College Physical 
Edueation Project”—Louis Means. 
School Super- 
visors Associations—Phi] Allred. 
Topic: “Implications of the Demon- 
stration Program in Physical Educa- 
tion in the Long Beach City Schools” 
—Walter Scott. 


Athleties—Dewey 


:30-2:45—RESEARCH SECTION. 


Topic: “Recent Physiological 
search”—Franklin Henry. 
Topic: “Recent Research in Second- 
ary School Physical Edueation”— 
H. J. McCormick. 


Re- 


:30-2:45—-STUDENT SECTION. 


Topic: “Grading in Physieal Eduea- 
tion Activities.” 


:15-5:15 — SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY— 
Ruth Russell. 


:15-4:30—-HEALTH EDUCATION DI- 


VISION, 

Topic: “Criteria for Evaluating 
Health Education.” 

Discussion leaders: Sybil Hilton, Hol- 
ley Ashcraft, Harold Schoenfeld, Eliz- 
aheth Kelley, Erle Johnson. 

Topic: “College Health Education”— 
Dale Nelson, C. L. Anderson. 
DIVISION. 
School and 
Intramurals” —Edwin 


Topic: “Co-ordinating 
Community 
Huhbbert. 
EDUCATION 
DIVISION. 

Topic: “Vocal Sounds as Accompani- 
ment for Dance.”—Jo Murray, Flor- 
ence English. 

Topic: “Offensive and Defensive 
Strategy in Baseball—Rod Dedeauz. 
Topic: “Evaluation of Disciplinary 
Methods in Boys Physical Education” 
—Darrell Smith, Arthur Broten, Wil- 
bur Hamersly, George Canrinus, Win- 


ston Nelson, Roland Davis, Ray De- 
Hoff. 
:15-4:30—PROFESSIONAL AD- 
VANCEMENT—Ray Snyder. 
Discussion Topics: “The Taxpayer 
Looks at Physical Education”; “Im- 
plications of Increased College Enroll- 
ments on Our Profession”; “Automa- 
tion and Its Implication for Physical 
Education”; Implementing Programs 
of Outdoor Edueation in Public 
Schools”; “Professional Advancement 
in Physical Education in Foreign 
Countries”; ““Where Should We Stand 
as a Profession in High School and 
College Athletics ?”; “The Crystal Ball 
in Health Edueation”; “The Crystal 
Ball in Physical Education”; “The 
Crystal Ball in Recreation.” 
:30-9—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
—Dale Hoskin. 

Speaker: Mrs Rollin Brown, chair- 
man, California Recreation Commis- 
sion and president, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


MONDAY, APRIL 15 


Morning 

7-8:15—WNORC Breakfast — Elvera 
Skubic, June Brasted, Maxine Shurtz. 
Past-Presidents of CAHPER Break- 
fast—June McCann. 

8:30-11—CAHPER REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY—Dale Hoskin. 

8:30-9:45—HEALTH EDUCATION DI- 
VISION. 
Topic: “Safety Education” — Joseph 
Lantagne. 

8:30-9:45—RECREATION DIVISION, 
Topic: “New Developments in Recre- 
ation”—Virginia Robinson, Helen An- 
derson, Cohyn Bowers, Kenneth Hill, 
Kenneth Mason. 
Topic: “The Seope of Outdoor Edu- 
cation in Schools”—Kenneth Pike. 
8:30-9:45 — PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION. 
Topic: “Competitive Swimming, 
Training Methods and Procedures”— 
Monte Nitzkowshi. 
Topic: CALIFORNIA PROJECT 
ON FITNESS—C. Carson Conrad. 
Discussion Topics: “Status, Needs 
and Philosophy” — Glenn Arnett; 
“Evaluative Criteria for Curriculum” 
—Sybil Hilton; “Evaluative Criteria 
for Facilities’ — Holley Ashcraft; 
“Evaluative Criteria for Personnel”— 
Harold Schoenfeld; “Evaluative Cri- 
teria for Programs of Measurement” 
—Anna Espenschade; “Special Ad- 
ministrative Problems”’—Erle John- 
son. 

8:30-9:45—THERAPEUTICS SECTION 
—Dale Nelson. 
Topic: “Problems of Athletic Train- 
ing and Fitness of the Athlete—C. K. 
Reeb, Elvin Drake, Gene Logan, Ro- 
land Logan. 
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8:30-9:45—-NATIONAL SECTION FOR 
GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS. 
Topic: “Golf for Girls and Boys”— 
Betty O’Keefe. 
8:30-9:45—-STUDENT SECTION. 
Topics: “Problems of the First Year 
Teacher-Coach”; “Transitions from 
Student Teaching to Full-time Teach- 
ing.” 
10:15-11:30 — HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION. 
Topic: “A Separate Course in Health 
Education for Secondary Schools”— 
Wilford Sutton, Carmen Osler. 
10:15-11:30 — RECREATION DIVI- 
SION. 
Topic: “The Sequence of the Schools 
Responsibility in Outdoor Education” 
—Donald Shipley. 
10:15-11:30—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION. 
Topic: “Tennis Drills and Teaching 
Techniques with Special Emphasis on 
the Volley” — Elaine Mason, James 
Verdieck. 
Topic: “Aquatics—Demonstrations of 
Diving Techniques” — Brud Cleave- 
land. 
Topic: CALIFORNIA PROJECT 
ON FITNESS. 
Discussion leaders: (C. Carson Con- 
rad, Ben Miller. 
10:15-10:40 — PROFESSIONAL EDU- 
CATION. 

Topic: “Summary of Previous Meet- 
ings. . 
10:40-11:30 — SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
Topics: “Preparation of the Elemen- 
tary Teacher in Physical Education” 
—John Barringer, Charles Nagel; 
“Certification Problems in Profession- 
al Preparation”—Donald Handy, H. 
B. Hunsaker; “Co-education in Pro- 
fessional Education”—Janice Carkin, 
Walter Knox; “Laboratory Experi- 
- ences in Professional Edueation” — 

Blanche Drury, Lorine Prochaska. 


Afternoon 


12-1:15—Luncheon Meetings: 
1. Outdoor Education—Howard Bell; 
Topic: “Resources for Outdoor Edu- 
eation in the Schools.” 
2. Girls and Women’s Sports; 
Topic: “Formula for the Future” 
Rosalind Cassidy. 
3. Student Section Luncheon. 
1:30-2:45 — FINAL GENERAL  SES- 
SION—Grace Ricketts. 
Topic: “Uniting the Profession for 
Fitness.” 
Panel: Carl Troester, Jr., “The Role 
of AAHPER”; C. Carson Conrad, 
“The Role of the California State De- 
partment”; Edwin J. Staley, “The 
Role of CAHPER.” 
3:15-4:30—HEALTH EDUCATION DI- 
VISION, 
Topic: “Relation of Growth and De- 
velopment to School Fitness”—Lau- 
rence Morehouse. 
Topic: “Growth and Fitness Studies 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


w 


w 


State Presidents 
Southwest District 


JOHN TANNO A. DALE HOSKIN 


Arizona California 


LOUIS MENDIVE LLOYD BURLEY 
Nevada New Mexico 


WARREN ALLSOP 
Utah 


of School Children”—Milton Tobias, 
M.D. 


7:15-4:30 — PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DIVISION. 

Topic: “A Basketball Officiating Clin- 
ic for Women”—Betty Graham, Cath- 
erine Wilkinson. 

Topic: “Strategy and Coaching in 
3asketball”—Gil Bishop. 

Panel Members: Aubrey Bonham, 
“Duck” Dowell, Ken Fagan, Johnny 
Wooden. 


:15-4:30 — PROFESSIONAL AD- 


VANCEMENT. 

Discussion Topics: “Effective Inte- 
gration in Our Profession”; “Over- 
coming Inertia in Our Profession”; 
“Bridging the Gap Between Boards 
of Edueation and Our Profession”; 
“Symptomatic Behavior — Referral 
and Guidance of Pupils in Physical 
Edueation”; “The Culture of the 
Group — Implications for Physical 
Edneation”: “Demoeratie Administra- 
tion vs. Finding Time to Teach”; 
“Building Strong Professional Asso- 
ciations”; “Overeoming Roadblocks to 
Effective Co-educational Physical Edu- 
cation”; “Recreation is For Every- 
body.” 


:15-4:30—RESEARCH SECTION 


Topic: “Recent Research in Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation.” 
Topic: “Research in Recreation.” 
4:30-5:30—Southwest District Execu- 
tive Meeting (New and Old)—John 

Cooper. 
6-7:15—STUDENT BANQUET. 
7:30-9—PARADE OF CHAMPIONS— 
Wood Glover, Larry Houston. 
9:30—CONVENTION SQUARE DANCE. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16 


Morning 


7:30-10:30—CAHPER Executive Com- 
mittee Breakfast and Meeting (New 
and Old)—Grace Ricketts. 

8:30-11:30 — TOUR OF SCHOOL 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION FACILITIES. 

9-10:15—RECREATION DIVISION. 
Topic: ‘Underwater Recreation”—Lt. 
Don St. Hill. 

Panel: Al Tillman, Ira Walsh. 
Topic: “Winter Sports Program.” 
9-10:15—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DI- 

VISION, 
Topic: “New Approaches to Social 
Dance” (Demonstration) — Carryl 
Cuddeback, William Pillich. 
Topic: “Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the Junior High Intra- 
mural Program for Boys’—Robert 
Dutcher, Robert Falvin, James Lloyd, 
James Lineberger. 
Topic: “The Organization and Pro- 
motion of Wrestling in the School”— 
Mike Burley, Frank Crosby, Joe In- 
corvaia. 
Topic: “Implementation of a Co- 
educational Physical Education Pro- 
gram--Roger Burke. 
10:45-12—-RECREATION DIVISION. 
Topic: “Small Craft and Water Ski- 
ing Safety Program”—Frances Dizon. 
Panel: Logan Hansen, Leland Beck- 
ett, Albin Reed. 
Topic: “Teaching Folk and Square 
Dancing” (Demonstration)—J. Till- 
man Hall. 
10:15-12—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DI. 
VISION, 
Topic: “Problems Involved in the 
Implementation, Motivation, and Ad- 
ministration of a High School Cross 
Country Track Program”’—Dave Ka- 
manski. 
Panel: Ray Southstone, Ed Kuntz, 
Norman Lumian. 
10:15-12—THERAPEUTICS SECTION 
—Earl Wallis. 
Topics: “Relaxation and Release of 
Tension”—Eleanor Metheny: “Reere 
ation for the Handicapped”—Valerie 
Hunt; “Body Mechanics” — Rovie 
Morris. 


Afternoon 


1-4—TOUR OF SCHOOL HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND REC- 
REATION FACILITIES, * 
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WITH 


G. OTT 
ROMNEY 


Romney To Fitness Post 


G. Ott Romney, housing management 
officer for community services, Public 
Housing Administration, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Executive Director of 
the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness. A prominent AAHPER member, 
he has served on the JourNAL Editorial 
Board and written for the JouRNAL. 

Mr. Romney received his B.A. and 
M.A. from the University of Utah and 
a B.S. and an honorary L.L.D. from 
Montana State College. He is a member 
of the National Advisory Committee of 
the Athletic Institute and of the Na- 
tional Recreation Policies Committee, 
and a former first vice-president of the 
American Recreation Society. He is also 
author of the popular book Off the Job 
Living (A. 8. Barnes Co.). 

Some of the prominent positions 
which he has held include Recreation 
Supervisor, Far East Command; Chief 
of Community Services, Department of 
Army; Dean, School of Physical Eduea- 
tion and Athleties, West Virginia Uni- 
versity; Director of Clubs and Recrea- 
tion, American Red Cross, Services to 
Armed Forces; and National Director 
of Recreation, WPA, Federal Works 
Agency. 


Leisure Education Conference 


The National Conference on Eduea- 
tion for Leisure—The Role of the Public 
School will be held at the Hotel Wood- 
ner, Washington, D. C., May 15-18. The 
Conference will be co- sponsored by the 
AAHPER and several other units of 
the NEA, with other national education 
and recreation organizations co-operat- 
ing. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
identify and study the responsibilities 


48 


THE 


“NATIONAL 


Mr. Congressman, We Need... 


Write your congressman about 
specific school construction needs in 
your community. Hearings on school 
construction bills are being held by 
a House subcommittee headed by 
Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey (D.-W. 
Va.). Until a bill is reported from 
the committee, effective support for 
action can be given by writing your 
Senators or Representative. Urge 
them to place information about 
your specific school construction 
needs in the record of hearings. 
Write to them for copies of the bills 
that have been introduced and study 
them yourself. 


of the publie school in education for 
worthy use of leisure time. Special at- 
tention will be devoted to the problems 
of leadership, facilities and resources, 
community co-operation, and curricu- 
lum. Approximately 200 persons will 
be invited to participate. 

Members of the Steering Committee 
are: John L. Hutchinson, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman; Donald B. Dyer, 
Board of Education, Milwaukee; Harold 
K. Jack, Virginia Dept. of Education; 
John H. Jenny, Wilmington (Del.) Pub- 
lie Schools; Frank Manley, Mott Foun- 
dation; Margaret A. Mordy, Ohio State 
University; Harry C. Thompson, Great 
Neck Public Schools; and Jackson M. 
Anderson and Julian W. Smith, who 
will serve as AAHPER Staff Liaison. 
Louis E. Means, California Dept. of 
Edueation, will serve as Conference 
Director. 


Helen Manley Honored 
Helen Manley, a past-president of 
the AAHPER and winner of the Ander- 
son and Honor Awards, has been chosen 
by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat as one 
of the Ten Women of Achievement of 
1956. Chosen as the most prominent 
woman in education, her outstanding 
achievements as director of health, 
physical education, safety, and camping 
in University City, Missouri, and her 
accomplishments as author and lecturer 
in her field were praised at a luncheon 

given in honor of the ten women. 


STARE 


1956-57 School Statistics 


The number of pupils in publie 
schools is up another 1,197,000 this year. 
Similar inereases have been noted every 
year since 1950. The present enrollment 
exceeds the 1950-51 enrollment by over 
6,500,000, a 25 per cent increase. These 
figures, plus others on salaries, revenues, 
expenditures, and school personnel, are 
reported in Advance Estimates of Pub- 
lic Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
an annual publication of the Research 
Division of the NEA. According to 
these estimates, there are now 23,302,889 
pupils in publie elementary schools, and 
9,035,799 in publie secondary schools— 
a total of 32,338,688. 

And we have not yet reached the 
peak. A large annual increase may be 
expected for several years. This condi- 
tion is attributed not only to the high 
birth rate but also to the fact that boys 
and girls are staying in school longer. 
The average boy who a few years ago 
quit school in the eighth grade is now 
staying through the tenth. The girl who 
a few years ago dropped out in the 
tenth grade is now finishing high school. 

Although teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors now total 1,258,136, a gain of 
55,000 over last year, the outlook for 
an adequate supply of qualified teachers 
is far from favorable. During the next 
three years, 47 states anticipate a short- 
age of elementary teachers; 43 a short- 
age of secondary teachers. Over 80,000 
temporary (emergeney) teachers are em- 
ployed this year and 840,000 children 
and youth are not in full-time attend- 
ance because of the shortage of class- 
rooms or teachers. 

The estimated average annual salary 
of all instructional personnel is $4,330, 


up 4.7 per cent over last year. Salaries 
of classroom teachers now average 


$4,220 per year. While 32 per cent are 
now paid as much as $4,500, at least 6 
per cent (67,600) are getting less than 
$2,500. 

This year approximately 114,000 
teachers (9.1%) will quit their jobs. A 
little less than one-fifth of these will 
take teaching jobs in other states; about 
92,000 will drop out of teaching. 

Among the figures for the current 
year, there are a few that offer encour- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The World's & 
Largest Trophy — 
Manufacturer 

Offers The 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
Chicago - Los Angeles - Newark - Miami 


Archery 
is for 
Everyone! 


Easy to learn! Provides 
healthful exercise, 
exciting competition, 
good clean fun for all age 
groups! For greatest 
enjoyment of this popular 
sport, look to BEN PEARSON 
for all your archery needs! 


No. 302... Fiber Glass Take-Down 
Bow Especially recommended for 
light tackle users. 5 ft., 20 to 40 Ibs. 


Other bows $3.50 to $49.50. Arrows ... targets... 
leather goods and complete line of accessories 


Write for Free Catalog! 


@ Retail 
PINE BLUFF + ARKANSAS 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


» Equipme 


“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL + BASEBALL BASKETBALL GOLF TENNIS 


Superior’s new non-friction shuffle- 
board pusher has rolling fibre 
wheels—a real floating head! 
Permits the player to approach 
from any angle without lifting 
disc. Fibre wheels guaranteed not to 
wear out. Each set of 4 pushers packed 
with 8 unbreakable plastic discs in 
carton with instruction book. 

Write for literature today. 


For Concrete Playing Surfaces 
and Highly Polished Floors . . . 


SUPERIOR 
“LIFETIME”’ 

HUFFLEBOARD 

PUSHER 


@- inoustries 


uperi OF corporation 


565 Barry Street, New York 59, N.Y. 


Pool Tables * Table Tennis Tables 
Poker Tables * Bumper Pool 
Paddle Tennis Paddles 


N 
| 
ure | } ‘ Ke 
ast | 
__ SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER ~ : 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| Lin 
— | 


You can 
give her 
confidence 


4 
How important is confidence to a young 
girl as she approaches womanhood .. . 
Confidence in the face of hush-hush 
attitudes that all too often are the sole 
answer to her questions about her chang- 
ing self... Confidence that you stand 
teady to answer her need for knowledge 
—objectively, truthfully, scientifically. 

Today, her questions go far beyond 
the subject of her menstrual functions. 
Today, her questions cover the ““when’s”’ 
and ‘“‘how’s”’ and “‘should’s”’ of internal 
sanitary protection—a subject of vital 
interest to young students. And of 
course, she looks to you for the answer. 

To help you round out your courses, 
Tampax’ offers you a valuable teaching 
kit covering every aspect of menstruation 
—from ancient superstitions to modern 
internal sanitary protection. Part of this 
kit is a teachers’ manual ““How Times 
Have Changed” featuring anatomical 
charts and doctors’ papers. 

The kit also includes a students’ leaflet 
“It’s Natural—It’s Normal” written in 
warm, reassuring language about the 
wonderful road to maturity. Send for 
the complete kit today. Tampax Incor- 


porated, Palmer, Mass. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. (] Tampax 
manual for teachers ‘How Times Have Changed.” 
(_] Booklet for students “It’s Natural—It’s Nor- 
mal” with order card for additional free supply. 


Write directly to publisher for information 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


THE GREAT NUTRITION PUZZLE. Dorothy 
Callahan and Alma Smith Payne. New 
York 17: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 597 
5th Ave. 1956. 189 pp. $2.95. This is 
the story of how the nutrition facts we 
take for granted today were discovered. 
The last chapters of this practical book 
tell the known facts about nutrition and 
give a glimpse ‘into the future. 


TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. 
2nd ed. Harold W. Bernard. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 
W. 42nd St. 1956. 454 pp. $5.50. The 
author’s aim has been to bring to stu- 
dents the practical principles of positive 
mental hygiene, citing the psychological 
justification of the principles. Empha- 
sis is on the application of mental hy- 
giene principles to help individuals 
achieve efficiency, happiness, and full- 
ness in their daily living. The interplay 
of four major aspects of the human per- 
sonality are considered: mental, physi- 
eal, emotional, and spiritual. 


SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION. 3rd ed. C. E. Turner, C. Morley 
Sellery, M.D., Sara Louise Smith. St. 
Louis 3: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 1957. 466 pp. $4.00. This 
book was prepared for teachers and 
school health personnel in training and 
in service. It presents the educational 
aspects of the school health program and 
the personnel relationships involved. 
Organization, methods, and procedures 
are presented in detail. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: STUDENT AND BE- 
GINNING TEACHING. Clyde Knapp and 
Ann E. Jewett. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St. 
1957. 312 pp. $4.75. Written for stu- 
dent and beginning teachers, supervis- 
ors, and administrators, this book is de- 
signed to help young teachers anticipate, 
understand, and solve the problems 
which will confront them. Part I deals 
with the necessary preparation, the na- 
ture of the work, and the problems a 
young teacher may anticipate. Part IT 
gives an overview of student teaching 


and the development of ability to under- 
stand the school and community. The 
last part of the book discusses finding 
a job and preparation for first teaching 
experiences. Sample units, lesson plans, 
and observation guides are included. 
With each chapter are questions and 
problems for discussion and a list of 
selected references. 


ARCHERY. Howard Wiseman and Fred 
Bundle. New York: Dover Publications, 
Ine., 920 Broadway. 1956. Illus. 112 pp. 
75¢. Originally published in London by 
W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., this book was 
written by one of England’s leading 
archers and a sports writer who is also 
an archer. It presents the history of 
archery techniques, standard forms of 
competition, archery club organization, 
archery variations, and archery in other 
countries. 


RUPP'S CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL. 2nd 
ed. Adolph F. Rupp. Englewood Cliff, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1957. 225 pp. 
Tilus. Index. This coaches’ text ade- 
quately covers all phases of the game, 
with the seven cardinal principles of 
defense an outstanding feature. There 
= 107 new diagrams with the widened 
ane. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. American Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
1956. 64 pp. Illus. $2.00. Prepared 
by the AAHPER and the NEA Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, this 
book is an up-to-date guide to audio- 
visual materials and methods as they 
apply to physical education, ranging in 
scope from the chalk board to the tape 
recorder, the movie camera, and TV. 
Checking forms and bibliography are 
included. 


SPORTS IN THE CULTURAL PATTERN OF 
THE WORLD. A Study of the Olympic Games 
—1!952. Ernst Jokl, M. J. Karvonen, 
Jaakko Kihlberg, Aarni Koskela, Leo 
Noro. Helsinki, Finland: Institute of 
Occupational Health. May be ordered 
in the U. S. from Secretary, Kentucky 
Rehabilitation Ctr., Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 1956. 116 pp. Illus. $5.00. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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NEW! by Vannier and Fait— 
Teaching Physical Education 
in Secondary Schools 


clarity . . 


extra class programs. 


pages, with about 200 illustrations. 


Methodist University, Dallas; and HOLLIS F. 


Here is a brand new Saunders book coming in April! It is practical . . 


2. Class procedures, facilities and equipment. 
3. Effective ways of teaching the various types of activities. 
4. Planning of intramurals, interscholastic activities, recreational activities, drill teams and other 


. well-written with skill and 


. carefully planned . . . fully illustrated. Here is a preview of the helpful contents— 
1. Theories of learning and teaching as applied to physical education. 


5. Evaluation of results by measuring increase in student proficiency. 


By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, Department of Health and Physical Education, Southern 
FAIT, Ph.D. Schocl of Physical Education, University of Connecticut. About 420 


New—Ready in April! 


gladly sent to teachers for consideration 


Mitchell-Crawford’s 
Camp 
Counseling 


This book guides your students on 
complete camping know-how. De- 
tailed instructions explain both 
indoor and outdoor activities—as 
graphically as a cook book. 


Your students will find practical 
help on camp organization, mo- 
rale, safety, daily schedule and 
skillful counselorship. With this 
book every student will always 
have ideas galore—ideas for keep- 
ing:any program successful dawn 
*til dusk, rain or shine. 


Fully illustrated directions are 
given for safe outdoor living— 
how to build fires, pitch tents, con- 
struct shelters and cook outdoors. 
Trip camping, axemanship, tin- 
craft, knifemanship and knotcraft 
are thoroughly explained. 

By A. VIOLA MITCHELL, A.B., M.A., As- 
sistant Professor of Physical Education, Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado; and IDA BARKS- 
DALE CRAWFORD, A.B., M.A., Former 
Art Supervisor, Winthrop —_ Rock 


Hill, South Carolina. 406 pages, i lustrated. 
Second Edition! 


Vannier’s 
Recreation 
Leadership 


How to be a successful leader! 
This book is a treasury of fun- 
filled activities—how to do them 
and how to teach them effectively. 
Instructions are complete on how 
to teach music, arts and crafts... 
produce plays . . . conduct relays 
and tournaments . . . lead games. 


It guides your students on under- 
standing recreational needs of 
each age group, sound program 
planning, points and methods of 
successful leadership, effective 
teaching techniques, discipline and 
necessary materials. 


Diagrammatic drawings make the 
book self-explanatory and your 
teaching job easier. This manual 
offers a wonderful assist for stu- 
dents on summer recreation jobs 
and everyone interested in recrea- 
tion work. 

By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Direc- 
tor, Women’s Division, Department of 


Health and Physical Education, Southern 
Methodist University. 288 pages, illustrated. 
$4.25. 


as texts 


W. B. SAUNDERS 


COMPANY 


Jenny’s 
Recreation 
Education 


Surveys the entire field of recrea- 
tion and then delves into the par- 
ticulars of each type of leisure 
time activity and recreative pro- 
gram. The beginning student in 
recreation is introduced to admin- 
istration, facilities, program and 
financing. 

Specific features of the recreative 
program are discussed, complete 
with directions for competently 
conducting them. Music, dancing, 
hobbies and theatrical groups are 
described. 

Examples of hospital, industrial 
and community recreative pro- 
grams around the country add 
sparkling interest to this introduc- 
tory text. The varied opportuni- 
ties open to recreation personnel 
are fully described. 


By JOHN H. JENNY, Ed.D., Formerly, Co- 
ordinator of the Recreation Curricula, 
Temple University; Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania; now Supervisor 
of Physical Education, School District of Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 310 pages, illustrated. 
50. 
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Send for FREE Catalog 


GYMNASTIC 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 
PANTS 


100% wool, cotton or nylon-knit; strongly 
made in six different styles. 


SHOES 


All sizes; 9 styles in canvas, leather, rubber 
and nylon stretch. 


CHALK 


Imported from Italy; extra light. Used by 
world's greatest gymnasts to keep hands 
from siipping. 

. and a full line of approved accessgzies, 
apparatus and equipment. 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250-D 6th Street, San Pedro, California 


BODY CONTOURS 


These are described in detail in the illustrated 


book. 
PHYSICAL BUILD vs ATHLETIC ABILITY in 
AMERICAN SPORTS 
by Paul Brodecker 
Learn how to determine natural athletic potential 
for all sports from body contours. Based on over 
15 years of research that included the examination of 
thousands of athletes in Illinois Schools and on pro- 
fessional teams. This unusual book explains how 
and why build affects ability. 
ith book ‘are (8) Rating Forms 
for actually scoring body build for football, base- 
ball, 
$4.00 Postpaid 


ATHLETIC ‘ABILITY PUBLICATIONS 
1417 Chicago 36, Ill. 


DISTINGUISH SPORTS CHAMPIONS! 


Books (from page 50) 


A scientific study of the 1952 Olympic 
games with important health implica- 
tions. The authors include three medi- 
eal doctors. Olympie competition for 
women, age, and athletic performance, 
nutrition, and medical observations are 
features. 


THE SPECTATOR'S HANDBOOK. J. B. 
Pick. Distributed in the U. 8. by Sport- 
Shelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 
33, for Phoenix Sports Books, London. 
1956. 144 pp. Illus. $3.75. This hand- 
book tells everything the spectator 
should know to understand, appreciate, 
and enjoy the major British sports, 
namely athletics (track and field), As- 
sociation and Rugby football, boxing, 
ericket, and lawn tennis. A chapter is 
devoted to each sport. 


SKIING. Know the Game Series. Distributed 
in the U. S. by SportShelf, 10 Over- 
look Terrace, New York 33. 1957. 32 
pp. Illus. Paperbound. 75¢. Published 
in collaboration with the Ski Club of 
Great Britain, this booklet covers pre- 
liminary training, clothing, equipment, 
elementary techniques, advanced runs 
and turns, types of skiing, and a ski- 
way code for skiers. 


New 4th Edition 


THORNDIKE— 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 


Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and the Department of Athletics, 
Harvard University; Lecturer on Surgery, Harvard Medical School 


USTLY described as being “as unique as it is important,” this widely accepted 
book covers all phases of prevention, diagnosis and treatment of athletic in- 
juries. Dr. Thorndike gives sound advice on how simple and complex injuries 

can be reduced to minimal proportions through adequate medical supervision, 
proper conditioning and competent coaching. Features of this new edition in- 
clude newer concepts on the physiology of exercise, a rewritten chapter on 
physical therapy, and redesigned and up to date tables. The helpful football 
mortality tabulations are believed to be exclusive with this work. There are 


35 new illustrations. 


New 4th Edition. 252 Pages. 113 Illustrations. $4.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
THORNDIKE—ATHLETIC INJURIES $4.50 
0 For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. 


(0 For my Personal Use. 


NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL NAME 


JI.LH.,P.E.&R. 3-57 
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RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


BASIC RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP. Natl. Rifle 
Assn., Wash. 6, D. C. 1956. 33 pp. 25¢. 
This book has one main objectvie—to 
start at the beginning of rifle marks- 
manship and, in the simplest way possi- 
ble, give the beginner the fundamental 
information and background necessary 
for good shooting. This information has 
been gleaned from many sources and 
represents the accumulation of many 
years of experience. 


BASIC RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP. INSTRUC- 
TOR'S GUIDE. Natl. Rifle Assn., Wash. 
6, D. C. 1956. 20 pp. 25¢. This guide 
for instructors is intended as an aid in 
teaching the fundamentals of firearm 
safety and rifle marksmanship. The 
companion booklet is Training Course 
Organization. The student text is Basic 
Rifle Marksmanship. The three booklets 
make up the instruector’s kit for basie 
rifle marksmanship. 


CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP PROJECT FOR 
THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF 
RECREATION PERSONNEL. Sacramento, 
Calif.: State Dept. of Education. 1956. 
31 pp. This statewide workshop project 
was developed as a result of the grow- 
ing shortage of qualified candidates for 
professional recreation leadership in 
California and a desire on the part of 
several leadership training institutions 
for immediate evaluation and revision 
of curricula. The report includes ex- 
cerpts and briefs of the principal ad- 
dresses, the specifie recommendations 
developed, and discussion upon which 
general agreement was reached. 


TEACH YOUR CHILD TO SWIM. Gene 
Stephens. New York 16: Exposition 
Press Ine., 386 4th Ave. 1956. 32 pp. 
$2.50. Gene Stephens, teacher and swim- 
ming instructor, tells you how you can 
introduce your youngster to the joys 
and exercise of swimming — with the 
greatest pleasure and benefit for both 
you and your child. This easy-to-follow, 
detailed outline of the correct steps to 
insure good, basie instruction in swim- 
ming is the result of long experience in 
teaching children. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CITY DIREC- 
TORS AND SUPERVISORS OF HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
(cities of 50,000-100,000) Conference Report, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 9-13, 1956. 96 pp. 
$1.00. American Assn. for Health, Phys- 
ical Edue: — and Recreation, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 1957. 
The hee Be "whieh were selected by the 
delegates, fall into five areas: 1. Prob- 
lems of Administration and Supervision, 
2. Health Problems, 3. Recreation and 
Outdoor Education, 4. Physical Eduea- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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A new text in Harper’s Series in School and 
Public Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation — under the editorship of 


Delbert Oberteuffer. 


Your Career in Physical Education 


by the late Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver, Warren R. 
Johnson and James H. Humphrey, University of Maryland 


Foreword by Dr. Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California 


A practical, down-to-earth book for men and women interested in a career in the field of physical 


education. 


Part I tells the student what the opportunities are in the field. 


Part II shows the student what he will have to study to prepare himself for such a career. 


Part III links Physical Education with the closely related fields of health education and recreation. 
Ideal for beginning professional courses on the freshman-sophomore level. 


Other popular books in this Harper Series 


YOUR HEALTH TODAY 
by William W. Bauer, M.D. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
by Rosalind Cassidy 


SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
by Charles C. Cowell 


RECREATION IN THE AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY 
by Howard G. Danford 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Physical Education for 
Exceptional Students 


by Arthur S. Daniels 


GROUP PROCESS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


by the Staff of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Edited by Hilda Clute Kozman 


DANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
by Ruth Lovell Murray 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 4 Textbook of Prin- 
ciples for Professional Students, Rev. Ed. 


by Delbert Oberteuffer 


SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION, Rev. Ed. 
by Delbert Oberteuffer 


COMPETITIVE SPORTS IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 
by Harry A. Scott 


Harper & Brothers * 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


(iss) 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW Junior-Senior High School Health Text 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


NICOLL e 


FOSTER e 


Write for descriptive brochures 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BOLTON 


Outstanding ealures : 


* New, modern, and up to date 


* A complete program — physical, 
mental, emotional, and social health 


* Beautiful four-color illustrations 


* Abundant teacher-pupil helps 


River Forest, IIl., Summit, N.J. 
Palo Alto, Calif., Dallas, Texas, Atlanta, Ga. 


TEACHERS COME WEST 

We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mar. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 Guaranty Bank Blidg., Denver Colo. 


COUNSELLORS 


Pa. Coed camp, leader for coed Teen Age group 
(14-16 year olds), group leaders, trip and 
pioneering (3-5 day out of camp trips), ARC 
small crafts, riflery, general phys. ed. maj. 
Write background, experience, salary to 


Camp T.E.C. 166 Langham St., 
BROOKLYN 35, N.Y. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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tion, and 5. Interscholastic Athletics. 
Many of the topics discussed were based 
on surveys made by the participants. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. 
Arthur T. Jersild. New York 11: Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue. 1957. 438 
pp. $5.00. This is a book for students, 
teachers, and parents, for young people 
who are still in the adolescent period of 
growth, and for older persons who wish 
to inquire into the bearing of their own 
adolescence on their lives as adults. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1957. 13th 
ed. Russell H. Kurtz, editor. New York 
16: Natl. Assn. of Social Workers, 1 
Park Ave. 1957. 752 pp.. $7.50. From 
the beginning the Year Book has been 
recognized as an invaluable resource by 
social work practitioners, administra- 
tors, and teachers, as well as by mem- 
bers of allied professions. This is the 
first edition to be published under the 
auspices of the Natl. Assn. of Social 
Workers. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 
An Inventory of Social and Economic Research 
in Health. 5th ed. Compiled by Frederick 
R. Strunk. New York 17: Health Infor- 


mation Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave. 
1956. 254 pp. 


If Your Child Has Rheumatic Fever. Adapted 
from Children’s Bureau Folder No. 42. 
1955. New York 10: American Heart 
Assn., 44 E. 23rd St. 1956. 19 pp. 


Guide for the Sighted in Contacts with the 
Blind. New York 23: New York Guild for 


Jewish Blind, 1880 Broadway. 1956. 
Free. 


The Child Who is Mentally Retarded. Chil- 
drens’ Bureau Folder No. 43. 1956. 
Wash. 25, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office. 1956. 23 pp. 10¢. 


Medical Aspects of Motor Vehicle Accident 
Prevention. Reprinted from New York 
Journal of Medicine, Vol. 56, No. 24, 
Dec. 15, 1956. New York 3: New York 
Univ. Div. of General Education, Center 
for Safety Education. 31 pp. 


Health Program Promotion in Schools. The 
Report and Recommendations, Summer 
Conference, Univ. of Hawaii. 1956. 
Honolulu: Univ. of Hawaii. 30 pp. 


Physical Education and Athletics 

Folk Dance Guide, 7th annual ed. Paul 
Schwartz. New York: Paul Schwartz, 
P. O. Box 342, Cooper Station, 93 4th 
Ave. 1957. 26 pp. $1.00. 
Zatopek the Marathon Victor. Frantisek Ko- 
zie. Distributed in the U. 8S. by Sport- 
Shelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 
33, for Artia Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
1954. 216 pp. Illus. $3.25. 
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Recreation and Outdoor Education 


1956 Recreation and Park Yearbook. Natl. 
Recreation Assn., 8 W. Eighth St., New 


York 11. 1956. 130 pp. $2.00. 


A Compilation of Requirement for the Major 
and the Minor in Recreation Leadership 
Preparation in California. Bulletin No. 51, 
1956. State Dept. of Education, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 28 pp. 


Dinghy Sailing for Boys—or Girls. Geoffrey 
Nightingale. New York: John De Graff, 
Ine., 64 W. 23rd St. 1956. 120 pp. $2.50. 


Yachting World Annual, 1957. New York 
16: Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St. 1957. 192 pp. illus. $10.00. 


What Every Parent Should Know . . . When 
A Boy or Girl Wants A Gun. New York: 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, 250 E. 43rd St. 
1956. 5 pp. 


Ageing in Industry. F. Le Gros Clark and 
Agnes ©. Dunne. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Ine., 15 E. 40th St. 
1956. 150 pp. $7.50. 


The Christian Leader's Golden Treasury. Max- 
well Droke, editor. Indianapolis: Droke 
House. 1955. 620 pp. 

The Speaker's Special Occasion Book. Max- 
well Droke, editor. Indianapolis: Droke 
House. 1954. 505 pp. $4.95. 


General Interest 


State Minimum Salary Laws and Goal Sched-. 


ules for Teachers. Research Div. Wash. 6, 
D. C.: NEA, 1201 - 16th St. N. W. 
1956. 38 pp. 25¢ (Quantity discounts). 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Review for Educators of the Deaf. Vol. |, 
No. I. Nov. 1956. Gallaudet College, 
Wash. 2, D. C. Address inquiries to 
Peter Wisher, editor. 


SportShelf News. Vol. IV. No.1. Jeff Mil- 
ler. January 1957. SportShelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace, New York 33. 16 pp. 
10¢ or $1.00 per year. 


The Speaker's Book of Illustrative Stories. 
Maxwell Droke and the Staff of Quote, 
editors. Indianapolis: Droke House. 
1956. 387 pp. $5.00. 


Reading. Assn. for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 15th St.. N. W., 
Wash. 5, D. C. 1956. 32 pp. 75¢. 


Free Diving. Dimitri Rebikoff. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 300 - 4th Ave. 
1956. 224 pp. $5.75 


Ski, New Horizons. Roland Palmedo. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes and Co., 101 - 5th 
Ave. 1956. 230 pp. $4.95. 


Make Your Own Outdoor Sports Equipment. 
John Lacey. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 2 W. 45th St. 1955. 128 pp. 
$2.50. 


Nimbles Nobody and Other Stories. Ann 
Hammel. New York 1: Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31st St. 89 pp. Illus. $2.75. 
Stories for ages 6 to 10. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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@ READY IN MARCH: 


rom 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY =» 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 


Measurement 
in Physical Education 
An Introduction to Its Use 


Francis Stroup. This textbook is prepared for the introductory 
course in physical education tests and measurements. Each topic 
has a special introduction designed to capture student interest, 
and the entire presentation is oriented around the learner rather 
than the subject matter. The book is concise and uncomplicated, 
and contains all the material necessary for a one-semester course 
in measurement. About half of the text is devoted to an explana- 
tion of the necessary basic statistical concepts and procedures. 
Every statistical term is explained before it is used in describing 
a test, and the student learns the techniques by using them to 
solve typical and practical problems. 40 ills., 202 pp. $3.50 


Tumbling Techniques Illustrated 


Ted Burns and Tyler Micoleau. Complete coverage, through 
text and pictures, of the basic individual tumbling techniques. The 
series of stunts, with details of how to perform them, appear in a 
logical progression. Since every stunt has a special purpose in a 
routine, suggestions are made for building routines and progres- 
sions. Basic exercises and learning assists for some of the tech- 
niques are presented, and lesson plans are set up for tumblers to 
follow. Some of the stunts described are—from backward roll to 
double backward somersault; from back roll extension to back- 
ward layout; from roundoff to full twisting backward somersault; 
tinsica, tigna, and Jonah; etc. 64% x 10; 304 ills. $3.00 


the RONALD Sports List 
Archery 


Natalie Reichart and Gilman Keasey. Excellent for fundamental tech- 
niques and skills. Suggestions for teachers on presenting material. 72 ills. 
$1.95 


Bowling for All 
Joe Falearo and Murray Goodman. Just Published! Covers tenpin, 
duckpin bowling; and organization of teams, leagues, and tournaments. 
6% x 10; 3rd Ed., 61 ills. $3.00 
Baseball Techniques Mlustrated 


Ethan Allen and Tyler Micoleau. All basic fundamentals graphically 
presented. Invaluable for beginner and coach alike. 150 ills. $1.95 


Softball 
Arthur T. Noren. Describes techniques and essential skills. Includes 
Official Rules and explains them. Rev. Ed.; 4 ills. $1.95 


Softball for Girls 
A. Viola Mitchell. Includes suggestions for umpires and teachers; illus- 
trates a simple scoring method. 3rd Ed.; 55 ills. $1.95 
Synchronized Swimming 


Fern Yates and Theresa W. Anderson. Practical and comprehensive. 
Features chapters on programs, pageants, and competitions. 64% x 10; 342 
ills. $4.25 


Order your copies from: 
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Paul 
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York 
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TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
New Edition, 230 pp. $4.00 

MEN AND W OME IN TENNIS COACHES 
—This book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling 
large groups of pupils on one court. In- 
cluded are 90 action photos and diagrams; 
Official Tennis Rules, graphic wall chart 
with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
A handbook for players, 109 pp..........+ $2.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE 
—This self instruction handbook gives 
simple directions for learning the nine ten- 
nis strokes and improving your court strat- 
egy in both singles and doubles. 43 action 
photos and illustrations that show how 
champions play their shots. 


TENNIS FUNDAMENTALS 
CHART 


A wall chart, 18” by 25”, with 18 sketches 

$1.00 

(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 
TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson with full instructions, 
for forehand and backhand drives, serve, 
voliey, footwork, court positions and place- 
ment ‘of shots. Constructed of heavy ledger 
paper, excellent for bulletin boards. 

H. lt. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


AN APPROACH TO BETTER 
OFFICIATING 
BY JOSEPH S. DIENHART AND 
HOMER ALLEN 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, IND. 
A Discussion of Attitudes and Tech- 
niques for the Improvement of 
Sports Officiating. $2.50 Postpaid or 
“send for 30 day examination copy. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
FOR ATHLETIC POTENTIAL 
Accurate Forecasts Can Now Be Made For 
Baseball, Football, Basketball and Hockey. 
This testing service used successfully on 
rookies of pro teams of °54, 
and 1956. 
ATHLETIC "LABORATORIES 
1417 W. 63 St. Chicago 36, III. 


gNATIONAL 


- We also make Gym Mats and Covers. : 
Write for our new Base catalog. 


Spor Company 


380 N. Marquette St. 
i FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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Civic Education Programs for Adults. Cur- 
riculum Series No. 1. Arthur P. Crab- 
tree. Wash. 6, D. C.: Natl. Assn. of 
Public School Adult Educators, 1201 - 
16th St., N. W. 1956. 64 pp. $1.50. 


Services for Exceptional Children. Proceed- 
ings of the 1956 Spring Conference of The 
Woods Schools, Indianapolis. Langhorne, 
Pa.: Woods Schools for Exceptional 
Children. 1956. 133 pp. $1.00. 


Psychology. General — Industrial — Social. 
John Munro Fraser. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library, Ine., 15 E. 40th 
St. 1956. 310 pp. $7.50. 

How to Plan and Conduct Workshops and 
Conferences. Richard Beckhard. New 
York 7: Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way. 1956. 64 pp. $1.00. 

Education in the U. S. A. A Comparative 
Study. W. Kenneth Richmond. New 
York: Philosophical Library Ince., 15 E. 
40th St. 1956. 227 pp. $4.50. 

Money and Politics. Alexander Heard. 
Pamphlet No. 242. New York 16: Pub- 
lie Affairs Pamphlet, 22 E. 38th St. 
1956. 28 pp. 25¢. 

Directory for Exceptional Children, 1956. 
2nd ed. E. Nelson Hayes, editor. Bos- 
ton 8, Mass.: Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon 
St. 256 pp. $4.00 cloth, $3.00 paper. 
The Teacher and Professional Organizations, 
1956. Natl. Commission on Teacher 
Edueation and Professional Standards, 
NEA. Wash. 6, D. C.: 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W. 1956. 166 pp. $1.50. 

Common Sense in School Lighting. Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, 
NEA. Wash. 6, D. C.: 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W. 1956. 24 pp. 50¢. 

Discipline for Today's Children and Youth. 
Rey. ed. Assn. for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Wash. 6, D. C.: 
NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1956. 68 
pp. $1.00. 

Using the Consultant. Charles Dent, Vir- 
ginia Hufstedler, and Martha Meeks. 
Austin 12: Visual Instruction Bureau, 
U. of Texas. 1956. 8 pp. Illus. 50¢. 
Instructional Materials for Elementary Schools. 
Dept. of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA. Wash. 6, D. C.:.1201 - 16th St., 
N.W. 1956. 310 pp. $3.50 

The Professional Standards Movement in 
Teaching: Progress and Projection. Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. Wash. 6, 
D. C.: 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1956. 200 
pp. $2.00. 

The School Bell. Natl. School Public Rela- 
tions Assn., NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. D. C. Bi-monthly digest of ma- 
jor articles on education. 16 pp. 20¢ 
ea.; 10 or more, 16¢ ea. 

Civil Defense Education Through Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Free. * 


Coast to Coast 

(from page 48) 

agement. Current expenditures are esti- 
mated at $8,634,000,000, a gain of 9.3 
per cent over last year. Current expen- 
ditures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance will be approximately $295, a 
gain of 5.4 per cent. Although consider- 
ably more money is needed, per pupil 
expenditures did not reach $100 until 
1942-43 or $200 until 1949-50. 


New State Directors 
Keep your State Director’s list (Oct. 
1956 JouRNAL, p. 90) up to date. These 
changes have recently been made. 
Darwin Seeley is now Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Edueation, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Olym- 
pia, Washington. He sueceeds Mar- 
jorie Estabrooks who has joined the 
King County Tuberculosis Association, 
Wash., as Health Education Director. 
Fred Hinger has assumed the position 
of Director of Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Recreation, State 
of Edueation, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
from Dorothy Cline, who is - returning to 
her former position at the University of 
New Mexico. 


Family Health Course 

A new course entitled Family Health 
is being offered this semester at the Wo- 
man’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina. An elective for upperclass  stu- 
dents, the prerequisite is the personal 
health course or its equivalent required 
of most freshmen. Instruction is fur- 
nished jointly by the instructional and 
medical divisions of the Health Depart- 
ment. The. course meets three times a 
week and earries three semester hours 
of credit. 

Its objectives are: 1) To prepare fu- 
ture homemakers to protect and pro- 
mote good health and safety of the fami- 
ly as a unit and of its individual mem- 
bers; 2) To cultivate an understanding 
of the importance of a healthful en- 
vironment in the home and in the com- 
munity; 3) To develop a working knowl- 
edge and skill in the care of the sick in 
the home. 


Graduate Assistantships 


Graduates of an accredited college or 
university with a major in health, physi- 
cal education, or recreation and a 2.5 
average of work taken in the junior and 
senior year are eligible to apply for 
Graduate Assistantships at the Penn- 
sylvania State University. Assistants 
may schedule ten credits per semester 
toward the M.S., M.Ed., Ph.D., ar D.Ed. 
degree. They serve in various capacities 
in connection with the required and 
professional programs. They receive a 
stipend of $1,404 for the academi¢ year, 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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——Improve! 
MAKE EVERY DAY 


Health Day 
Keep Healthy and Fit the Easy Way 


Do it Yourself— In your 
Own Doorway at Home with 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


This is the solution to build strong bodies for al) and 
not just a few. Five minutes a day on the EASY 
WAY GYM BAR will do wonders for the upper part 
of the body, chest and arms. Try it, and be con- 
vinced. 
Your Success Depends on Your Health 
@ Stretch to Improve Posture and Figure 
Faults 
For Better Athletes and Gymnasts 
For Fun and Rejaxation 
Be able to Chin Yourself with Ease 
Get Rid of those T.V. Kinks 
Practice bar for ballet students 
Stretch Away your Excess Weight 
One EASY WAY GYM BAR for every home 
Start them early from kindergarten thru College. 
No nails, screws or tools required. 
Up and Down in less than a Minute. 
Easily supports 250 Ibs. 
Fits any doorway from 25” to 38” at any Height, 
Right in your home. 
Bar Retails for $6.95—Rings Retail for $2.50 

If more information is needed please write 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 


Woodstock, IIlinois 


“DON’T TAPE YOUR TIME AWAY” ORDER TODAY 


C.D. DENISON—DUKE WYRE 
SHOULDER VEST 


PROTECTION FOR: KNOCK DOWN SHOULDERS, 
DISLOCATIO 


NS and SEPARATIONS 


Specify Rights —Lefts 
Small, Chest Size 32”—39” 
Medium, Chest Size 38”—45” 
Large, Chest Size 44”—51” 


C. D. DENISON ORTHOPAEDIC APPLIANCE CORP. 


220 W. 28th Street Baltimore 11, Md. 
PHONE BElmont 5-9645 


DIRECT SALES ONLY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PRICE $26.50 EACH 


NEW 


Prentice-Hall Texts 


@ Modern Dance for High 
School and College 
by MARGERY J. TURNER, New York University 


This new book is a truly effective aid for teaching 
dance creatively. Starting with an orientation to the 
philosophy and principles of dance as a medium of 
creative education, the work outlines methods of ex- 
ercise to properly condition the body for further 
dance work. It first deals with fundamental move- 
ment experiences to develop kinesthetic awareness 
and body control and then bridges the gap between 
straight exercising and creating dance compositions. 


Many photographs provide visual help for the student. 


approx. 192 pages @ 53%” x 834" @ Published March 
1957 @ Text list $3.75 


@ Movement Fundamentals 
by JANET WESSEL, Michigan State University 


Designed to meet today’s emphasis on fitness and 
physical potential, this work is unique in that it uses 
the movement approach to unify the elements of 
physical fitness centering around figure and body 
control. A combination of text and workbook on the 
fundamentals of physical education, it provides an 
inventory of physical potential: figure type, body con- 
tours, body lines, vitality and movement prescription, 
body control, and basic skills of work and _ play. 
Graphically illustrated, the text includes weight 
tables, body measurements and tables giving caloric 
content of foods. 


approx. 288 pages @ 82" x 11” @ To be published 
April 1957 @ Text list $3.75 


@ Health for Modern Living 


by H. F. KILANDER, New York University 


This new text is the first to be published containing 
the major recommendations of the 1956 National 
Conference on College Health. 


In a simple, informal, and easy-to-read-style, this 
text examines topics of direct and personal concern 
to the new college student, such as adjusting to 
college life and personality development. These topics 
are followed by discussion of dating, going steady, 
and marriage. Discussion of the periodic health ex- 
amination is delayed so that the student can draw 
upon the previous chapters for his understanding of 
this important topic. The book concludes with a 
chapter on careers in health that are available to 
college students. 


approx. 512 pages @ 554” x 83%" @ Published March 
1957 @ Text list $4.95 


approval copies available from— 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Editors, DON BOYDSTON and ROSS MERRICK 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


IN THE LAST few years one of the most explosive issues in our related profes- 
sions has been whether or not we should support programs of competitive athletics 
for elementary school age children. This month, authorities on both sides present 


their most salient arguments. 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


“Little League Baseball, Biddy Basketball, Midget Football, inter- 
school athletics, and similar activities for elementary school age 
children now have nation-wide participation. Estimates indicate 
more than two million are participating and the trend is upward. 
Many in the AAHPER feel that we should accept this development 
and furnish professional leadership, supervision and instruction. 
Others in AAHPER feel that such programs are undesirable and 
should be discouraged or eliminated. What do you think?” 


ATHLETIC INSTITUTE DIRECTOR 
Ted Bank 
Chicago, Ill. 


“It’s true that competitive athletics 
for elementary school age children are 
growing in popularity throughout the 
United States. It’s true that the parents 
of American children are demanding, 
and getting, more organized supervised 
recreation programs for their children. 

“Tt is possible that many of our new 
youth programs like Little League and 
Biddy Basketball present a few unde- 
sirable practices. It is also possible 
that competitive activities for pre-high 
school children present certain problems 
of challenge, conflict, success, disap- 
pointment, plus dozens of other normal 
experiences of living. 

“Now, I ask you... Can we convince 
ourselves that the absence of these ex- 
periences in childhood is a guarantee 
for the well-adjusted adult life? Can we 
who have been thoroughly trained in 
professional teaching practices and lead- 
ership, stand aside, and fail to lend our 
valuable knowledge and experience to 
insure the sound development of these 
youth programs? 

“T think we should accept the fact 
that competitive athletic programs for 
elementary school age children do exist, 
and that they will continue to grow in 
national popularity. I think we should 
aid in the development of these pro- 
grams by furnishing our much-needed 
professional leadership, supervision, and 
instruction. By so doing, we will insure 
the health and safety of every partici- 


pant. We will ,prevent over-emphasis. 
We will know that these competitive 
programs are conducted under the prop- 
er principles of supervision.” 


PEDIATRICIAN 


George Maksim, M.D. 

George Washington University 

School of Medicine 

“The boy is not a ‘little man’, but the 
competitive spirit is inherent in the 
child. It should be recognized, accepted, 
and directed. The program for the ele- 
mentary school age child should be 
geared to give an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in many activities and to afford 
a differentiae of experience. Activities 
should be suited to the developmental 
levels of the child. Questions should al- 
ways be asked: Does the program or 
activity help in the growth and develop- 
mental levels of this age child? Will it 
aid in the production of total fitness in 
a well-integrated happy adult? 

“Any program which allows the pres- 
sure of state, regional, or national 
tournaments does not aid the optimal 
growth and development of these chil- 
dren. Programs such as Little League 
could be helpful if they eliminated the 
pressures of adult and commercial ex- 
ploitations. They would be more help- 
ful if they included more, if not all, of 
the children in the community. They 
should not be for the few who have al- 
ready matured or have a natural in- 
herited ability or skill. They should pro- 
vide for girls as well as boys of the 
elementary school age.” 


PROFESSOR AND COORDINATOR 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Charles A. Bucher 
New York University 


“Most sports are excellent for elemen- 
tary school children. We should have 
more, not less participation. 

“However, we would be making a 
serious mistake if we endorsed competi- 
tive sport enterprises which involve lo- 
eal, state, and regional tournaments that 
culminate in national championships. 
Such highly organized competition is 
not in the best interests of youngsters. 

“The evidence for such a stand comes 
from the experts who know children 
best. We should bypass the recommen- 
dation of the professional baseball play- 
er, industrialist, and sports enthusiast, 
and turn to those who are specialists in 
understanding children. One profession- 
al organization which represents such 
expert advice is the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. 

“The following statements report 
their stand in part: ‘Competitive pro- 
grams organized on sckool, neighbor- 
hood, and community levels will meet 
the needs of children 12 years of age 
and under. State, regional, and nation- 
al tournaments; bowl, charity, and ex- 
hibition games are not recommended for 
this age group.’ ” 


RESEARCH PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


H. Harrison Clarke 
University of Oregon 


“This problem has two major and 
separate facets: considerations pertain- 
ing to the allocation of program time; 
and the physical, emotional, and social 
effects upon boys who participate. 

“Unfortunately, there is insufficient 
evidence to know whether positive or 
negative personal values accrue from 
participation in highly competitive 
sports. However, I would support the 
hypothesis that readiness for Little 
League baseball, interscholastie athlet- 
ies, and similar activities should be 
based on more than chronological age, 
as is now the case. Boys of the same age 
differ in many ways, a fact which may 
be especially significant just prior to 
and during adolescence. Obviously, for 
example, those boys who make these 
competitive teams are greatly superior 
in physical skills. 

“A research project is now under way 
in the Medford, Oregon, public schools 
to identify a number of these differential 
factors. The factors being studied are 
skeletal age, somatotype, growth level, 
nutritional status, and various other 
anthropometric elements; the Strength 
Index and Physical Fitness Index, with 
inclusive test items; 12 cable-tension 
strength tests, which sample the muscle 
groups of the entire body; social and 
psychological adjustment; and mental 
aptitude and achievement. It is my 
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conviction that research on this problem 
should be expedited.” 


SUPERVISOR OF HPER 


Helen Manley 
Public Schools, University City, Mo. 


“‘Truth will prevail’ is my sincere 
belief. The present type of competitive 
athletics in the elementary schools has 
arisen because those in the leadership 
capacities have failed to provide an ade- 
quate and satisfying program of physi- 
eal education and recreation. In each 
locality we need to take the program 
where it is and improve it. We must 
get on the inside, understand, and then 
try to change if that is needed rather 
than stand outside and criticize. Surely 
all is not wrong, and improvement will 
come only with knowledge and under- 
standing.” 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL, INC. 


Creighton J. Hale 
Williamsport, New York 


“The criticisms of competitive sports 
for elementary school age children sound 
plausible but they have not withstood 
the scrutiny of research. The series of 
research reports presented at the 1956 
AAHPER Research Council meeting in 
Chicago, and the several scientific studies 
which since have been concluded, clear- 
ly show that the criticisms have been 
largely erroneous. The mythologies of 
the effect of competitive sports upon 
the youthful participants will undoubt- 
edly endure for many years after the 
facts are common knowledge among the 
leaders in the various professional fields. 

“The AAHPER ean provide outstand- 
ing professional leadership, supervision, 
and instruction which is vitally impor- 
tant to these various athletic programs. 
However, the AAHPER should not as- 
sume this as something they can do; but 
rather, this is their responsibility.” 


CONSULTANT IN HEALTH 
AND FITNESS 


V. Hein 
Bureau of Health Education, American 
Medical Assn., Chicago, Ill. 


“The real question is not whether we 
should furnish professional leadership 
but rather how we should provide it. 
We can legitimately be active partici- 
pants in some programs; on others we 
ean exert the strongest influence from 
without. We should not compromise 
our ideals by becoming identified with 
programs which we consider education- 
ally undesirable. Nor should we lend 
our name to activities we feel are inde- 
fensible in terms of child growth and 
development. 

“Our biggest problem is to agree pro- 
fessionally on criteria for desirable pro- 
grams along these lines: 

1. Is the activity inherently safe and 
healthful for the age group concerned? 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


2. Is the level of the activity consist- 
ent with the developmental level of the 
children involved? 

3. Is professional leadership encouraged 
and are volunteer aides properly oriented 
and supervised ? 

4. Is the program open all season to all 
children who wish to participate and are 
girls included in appropriate activities? 

5. Does the activity utilize a fair share 
of available funds, facilities, and person- 
nel in relation to other worthwhile recrea- 
tion and youth activities. 

6. Is the activity free from the taint of 
overt commercialism or subtle exploitation 
of children for purposes of community ad- 
vertisement, or personal aggrandizement? 

7. Do regulations provide for a sensible 
focus within the community in relation to 
number of games, time of games, policies 
for health protection, amount of publicity, 
and parental attitudes and actions? 

8. Do regulations discourage unreason- 
able emphasis on championships and out- 
of-town invitational games, and prohibit 
district, state, and national tournaments? 

“Criteria such as these, agreed upon 
through the constitutional processes of 
AAHPER would provide guidelines for 
review of programs at the local level. 
Professionally, we should give our un- 
qualified support to programs that meet 
or are willing to meet the agreed upon 
criteria. We should just as vigorously 
oppose those that fail to meet such 
standards or whose promoters are un- 
willing to make appropriate modifica- 
tions.” 


SUPERVISOR OF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Delia P. Hussey 

Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

“My reasons for considering little 
league and interscholastie athletics un- 
desirable for elementary school children 
are well expressed by Dr. George Mak- 
sim, George Washington University 
School of Medicine, in the following 
statement: ‘We have found evidence to 
indicate that this new pressure on 
youngsters—I want you to go out there, 
Johnny, and WIN—can cause physical 
and emotional harm which may turn out 
to be long-lasting.’ 

“Publie schools are charged with the 
responsibility of providing safe and 
sound educational experiences for all 
of our children. Tension produced on 
children and teachers when a champion- 
ship is at stake is bound to refiect in the 
kind of emphases and program offerings 
for boys and girls. Let’s devote our 
energies to broadening and improving 
existing physical education programs iu 
schools all over the country.” 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Betty Autrey 

Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

“This question is one which should 
eause all of us deep concern. The high- 


pressure conduct of these activities by 
untrained adults, using adult standards, 
and requiring adult responses of chil- 
dren whose physiological and emotional 
immaturity is incapable of such, is defi- 
nitely not educationally sound. They are 
not suited to the nature, needs, and limi- 
tations of children, and in too many 
cases the outcomes are directly opposite 
to those desired. 

“Although we cannot endorse these 
activities, we certainly cannot afford to 
turn our backs in a “hands-off” policy. 
Few problems have ever been solved or 
even helped by turning away from them. 
The key to helping the situation is bet- 
ter trained leadership! 

“No, we cannot afford to turn our 
backs, and we must do everything we 
can to help improve the situation. Just 
how we can best actively assist in this 
problem without seeming to endorse the 
program, is a great challenge to each of 
us—and to our profession.” 


SUMMARY 


Major points stressed by this month’s 
contributors are summarized as follows: 

1. We should not compromise our 
ideals by becoming identified with pro- 
grams which we consider educationally 
undesirable. Therefore, our biggest 
problem is to agree professionally on 
criteria for desirable programs. 

2. Criticisms of competitive sports 
for elementary school age children sound 
plausible, but they have not withstood 
the serutiny of research. 

3. Conducting high pressure competi- 
tive activities for elementary school age 
children using adult standards and re- 
quiring adult responses of children is 
not educationally sound. 

4, There is insufficient evidence to 
show whether positive or negative per- 
sonal values acerue from participation 
in highly competitive sports at this age 
level. 

5. In each community we should ac- 
cept the program of competitive «thlet- 
ies for elementary school age children 
and attempt to make improvements. We 
must try to understand such programs 
and then make the changes needed rath- 
er than just ignore or criticize. 

6. We should bypass the recommen- 
dations of the professional baseball 
player, industrialist, and sports enthusi- 
ast and turn to those who are specialists 
in understanding children. 

7. We should accept the fact that 
competitive athletic programs for ele- 
mentary school age children do exist, 
and that they will continue to grow in 
popularity. We should therefore aid in 
the development of these programs by 
furnishing professional leadership, su- 
pervision, and instruction. 

8. Any program which allows the 
pressure of state, regional, or national 
tournaments does not aid the optimal 
growth and development of these chil- 
dren. * 
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Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Head Football Coach, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


THE MAGIC FORMULA FOR DISTANCE RUNNING 


by CHARLES “CHOC” SPORTSMAN 
Track Coach, San Diego State Coilege 


WHY IS IT the four-minute mile is 
now within the grasp of so many run- 
ners? Have we produced a group of 
supermen in this present generation, or 
have we learned a new formula for dis- 
tance running? Most track and field au- 
thorities feel the latter assumption is 
responsible. 

This formula is not new, however, 
for in the days of Paavo Nurmi this 
same type of training was used. During 
the decade after Nurmi, two schools of 
thought over training methods prevailed. 

One school believed the secret for de- 
veloping champions in distance races 
hinged on over-distance work. The oth- 
er felt speed work was neglected in dis- 
tance running; therefore, it resorted to 
individual 440’s, 220’s, and 880’s for 
training purposes. 

Repeat work, or interval training, 
was used during the early period. 


What Is Interval Training? 


Interval training is running for a pe- 
riod of time at a steady pace, jogging 
until rested, repeating the distance at a 
steady pace, and jogging again. The 
Swedes repeat the distance as soon as 
the heart rate returns to 80. Most 
Americans repeat the distance at the 
end of three to five minutes time. 

Europeans believe it better to repeat 
distances up to 1,000 meters, but Ameri- 
cans usually recommend 220, 440, 330, 
and 660 yards. In either case, it is felt 
that the distance or speed assigned 
should be such that the athlete can re- 
peat it several times. 


Importance of Interval Training 


All coaches agree the steady state is 
desirable in distance running. Around 
1920 A. B. Hill, an English biochemist, 
stated that the most economical way to 
run any race is to use a steady pace. 
He discovered that athletes using a fast 
pace ran a greater oxygen or energy 
debt than those who used a steady pace. 
The results of recent races in the United 


States, where time has been improved 
considerably, tend to prove Hill’s state- 
ment. 

In July 1956 Jim Lea, formerly of 
the University of Southern California, 
astounded the track world by running 
45.8 for 440 yards. The amazing aspects 
of his performance were 220’s run al- 
most identically—the first part at 22.9 
or 23 seconds flat, and the second 220 
yards at 22.9 or 22.8. This remarkable 
achievement leads coaches to question 
the advisability of running 21 seconds 
for the first 220 yards, as some of our 
athletes have done in the past. 

We are accustomed to the even pace 
in the one and two mile races, but this 
even pace in the quarter-mile may revo- 
lutionize our pace schedule for some of 
the shorter races. We wonder if Arne 
Sowell of the University of Pittsburgh 
might have run faster had he used an 
even pace at Berkeley, California, dur- 
ing the 1956 NCAA Championships; he 
ran 51.3-55.4 for 1:46.7, a truly great 
performance for the half-mile. 


Popular with Athletes 


Interval running allows an athlete to 
work during a practice session as long 
as he wishes. Motivation is provided by 
the challenge of teammates’ perform- 
ances. In interval training, an athlete 
learns to borrow energy; this is most 
important because an untrained individ- 
ual is unwilling to do so. The inexperi- 
enced runner soon discovers that the 
most severe pains are felt during early 
onset of fatigue and that he must learn 
to endure them. The trained athlete 
willingly runs the energy debt; he knows 
that the first four or five repeats are the 
toughest and that once past them he can 
run almost indefinitely. 

Through interval training all organs 
become stronger, and circulation, respi- 
ration and other physiological processes 
more efficient. Through interval train- 
ing, perhaps a half mile in 1:44 is a 
probability and a quarter-mile in 44 
seconds is well within reach. 


Sample Training Schedule 


The following is a sample one-week 
interval training program for the mile 
run scheduled on a Saturday during 
mid-season. 


Monday. After a thorough warm-up con- 
sisting of stretching, jogging, and general 
loosening up exercises, the program for the 
day is Fartlek, the Swedish term for speed 
play, or interval running. At this stage 
of the training program, the college ath- 
lete should be able to take 25 minutes of 
this work. The practice consists of running’ 
at a steady pace for several minutes and, 
with the onset of fatigue, resting by jog- 
ging slowly until the runner feels ready 
for another period of steady pace work. 
This training process is repeated for the 
full 25 minutes time. 

In this workout, the runner should be 
concerned only with the idea of running 
until the end of his assigned time, rather 
than with distance. At the end of the prae- 
tice, he should spend 10 to 15 minutes cool- 
ing down by walking and jogging. This 
practice should be conducted on a soft, 
grass surface. 


Tuesday. This day is devoted to speed 
work. The assignments should cover dis- 
tances shorter than the actual race dis- 
tance, and should be run at a faster pace. 
It is good practice always to run at a pace 
faster than needed for competitive run- 
ning. The assignment may be in and outs 
(run one, jog one) covering 220 or 440 
yards. The distance should be run in this 
manner: stride the first assignment and 
jog slowly an equal distance. Repeat the 
distance and jog again, following this pro- 
cedure until the athlete’s workout is 
thorough and complete. The assignment 
should always be such that the runner can 
repeat it several times. College runners 
ean run a complete total of 10 to 12 
quarter-miles at this stage of training. 


Wednesday. This is the day to run three- 
fourths the regular distance of the com- 
petitive race. The assignment is 1,320 
yards, and the distance should be repeated 
four or five times. The pace schedule 
should be adjusted at around 3:30;'¥or an 
average of 70 seconds per lap. 


Thursday. Practice on this day is con- 
cerned with proper pacing. The assignment 
covers the pace to be used for part of the 
forthcoming competitive race, perhaps the 
first 440 or 880 yards. This pace can be 
repeated until the athlete is satisfied he is 
running on schedule. The runner may vary 
his workout to include any part of the 
race, and he should practice until the pace 
is perfected. 


Friday. This day is devoted to easy work 
on grass—loosening up muscles, and tuning 
up for Saturday’s Competition. 

Most of the week’s work should be 
held on soft or grass surfaces; continu- 
ous pounding on hard tracks will affect 
the arches and shins, and will tend to 
deaden the legs. * 
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ARCHERY 
Tips on shooting, scoring, 
rules. 64 pp. 


BADMINTON 
Covers grip, swing, all 
strokes. 75 pp. 

BASEBALL 
Perfect manual for kid 
leagues. pp. 

BASKETBALL 
Offense, defense, and Here are the best instruction 
shooting tips. 80 pp. il bl | 

BOWLING books available on twe ve popular 
Over 300 tips on better sports. Each one designed and 
bowling. 60 pp. 

GOLF written by outstanding experts in 
Explains grip, stance, each sport — such as “‘Fog”’ Allen 
swing, rules. 64 pp. 

SOrTeALL on basketball, Ned Day on bowl- 
Emphosizes fielding ond ing, Ken Davidson on badminton, 
pitching tips. 120 pp. ° 

Tees etc. Each booklet contains step- 
Will improve tennis, play by-step picture demonstrations 

TRACK AND FIELD - and tips on how to improve form 
Dashes, jumps, relays, and skill, Hundreds of actual 
hurdles, etc. 80 pp. " h 

TUMBLING photograpns. 

Tumbling skills, stunts, 
and mimetics. 40 pp. 

VOLLEYBALL ¢ Send orders to: 

j ; 209 South State Street 

WRESTLING Matied Postpaid 

No C.O.D.’s Chicago 4, Illinois 
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the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


DANCE SECTION CANDIDATES — 1957 


SECRETARY 


1. Dorothy Gillanders is associate pro- 
fessor of physical education at Arizona 
State College. She is immediate past 
chairman of the Southwest District 
Dance Section and has held that office 
several times. For eight years she was 
chairman of the Arizona Dance Section. 


National Section of Dance 


1957 BALLOT 
(Vote for one person for each office) 


SECRETARY 
(to succeed Miriam Gray) 
0 Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State 
College 
CC Mary Ella Montague, Sam Houston 
State College 


TREASURER 
(to succeed Barbara Lyddane Neel) 
1 Emelia-Louise Kilby, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education 
0 Mildred Spiesman, Queen’s College 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 
(to succeed Bettie Jane Owen Wooten) 
0) Mary Fee, University of Wisconsin 
O] Charlotte York Irey, University of 
Colorado 


ADVISORY MEMBER 
(to succeed Gladys Andrews) 
Aileene Lockhart, University of 
Southern California 
C Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation 
No Vote Legal Without Signature 


Signature 


Professional Address 
Member of AAHPER? NO 


If you are unable to attend the busi- 
ness meeting of the Dance Section in 
your district, mail your vote by April 
15, 1957, to Miriam Gray, Secretary, 
National Section on Dance, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Jil. 
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Currently, she is a member of the Poli- 
cies and Permanent Records Commit- 
tees of the Southwest District and is 
both chairman, and editor of the Bulle- 
tin, for the Arizona AHPER. She has 
given lectures, demonstrations, and con- 
vention programs and has served on the 
Publicity Committee of the Western So- 
ciety for Physical Education of College 
Women. The 1951 publication of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, 
Special Events in the Physical Educa- 
tion Program, earried Miss Gillanders’ 
article “Modern Dance as a Special 
Event in the Physical Education Pro- 


gram.” 


2. Mary Ella Montague js _ associate 
professor of health, physical education, 
and recreation at Sam Houston State 
College. She has held offices of chair- 
man, Texas Dance Section, 1950-53; 
vice-chairman, 1953-54, and chairman, 
1954-55, Southern District Dance Sec- 
tion. Miss Montague was co-author, in 
1945, of an A. S. Barnes’ publication, 
Conditioning Exercises for Girls and 
Women. 


TREASURER 


1. Emelia-Louise Kilby is assistant pro- 
fessor at Western Washington College 
of Education. Dance section offices she 
has held include secretary of Eastern 
District, 1950-51; state chairman for 
Washington, 1952-53; and chairman of 
Northwest District, 1953-54. In 1953-54, 
she was chairman of a committee pre- 
paring a job analysis for the office of 
state dance chairman and currently is a 
member of a committee to solicit and 
write articles on the subject of “Dance 
Workshops.” Emelia-Louise Kilby gave 
a teaching demonstration in modern 
dance as part of the “Knotty Prob- 
lems” clinies at the June 1956 Work- 
shop of the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women. 


2. Mildred Spiesman js assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical education 
at Queens College. She is a member of 
the Legislative Board of the National 
Section on Dance. For the Eastern Dis- 


trict Dance Section, she served as nomi- 
nating chairman and as chairman of the 
photographie exhibit at the National 
Convention of the AAHPER in New 
York City. Miss Spiesman has made a 
number of contributions to dance litera- 
ture: ‘“Cha-Cha-Cha,” High Points 
Magazine, Nov. 1956; “Report from 
Dance Educators,” Dance Magazine, 
March 1956; “Bird Larson School of 
Natural Rhythm,” Dance, Sept. 1951; 
“The Denishawn School,” Dance, July 
1951; “The Natural Dance Program,” 
Dance, June 1951; “The Isadora Dun- 
ean Schools,” Dance 1950, and Feb. 
1951; “American Dance Pioneers,” 
Dance, Nov. 1950. She was editor of a 
National Section on Dance pamphlet, 


CANDIDATES 


Secretary 


DOROTHY MARY ELLA 


GILLANDERS MONTAGUE 


Treasurer 


EMELIA-LOUISE MILDRED 
KILBY SPIESMAN 
Member-at-Large 


MARY FEE CHARLOTTE IREY 
Advisory Member 


AILEENE LOCKHART ELSA SCHNEIDER 
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MODERN 
DANCE 
COSTUMES 


A complete line of Leotards, 
Skirts and Tights for men,women 
and children. Thoroughly tested 
fabrics in a wide variety of 
vibrant colors. 

New this year-fabulous 
HELANCA NYLON 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. 
Write for complete dance catalog 
and price list. 


q DANCER s 
ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


Chicago 47, Illinois 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue 


It’s great 


to get together 


at convention time! 


We're eager to meet and warmly greet you at the 
convention. As always Capezio is ready with the 
quality line of footwear and leotards for your widely 
diversified dance and physical education needs. And 
as always we will be entirely at your service... 


STATLER HOTEL, NEW YORK, BOOTH #26, APRIL 7-11 


Write now for your FREE caia- 
log showing the complete line 
of Capezio footwear and acces- 
sories. Address Dept. P357, 
Capezio, 1612 Broadway, N.Y. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON e¢« CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
HOLLYWOOD « SAN FRANCISCO e SAN MATEO + MONTREAL « TORONTO 


“Directory of Colleges and Universities 
Offering a Major, Minor, or Concentra- 
tion Dance Curriculum.” 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 


1. Mary Fee is assistant professor in 
dance, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Recently, she became chairman of 
the Ruth Whitney Jones Dance Loan 
Fund administered by the National Sec- 
tion on Dance. For a ten-year period 
previously, Mary Fee worked in the 
legal profession and in the U. 8S. Navy. 
2. Charlotte York Irey is instructor of 
dance, University of Colorado. She 
served the Central District Dance Sec- 
tion as secretary in 1947-48 and as 
chairman in 1953-54 and has worked on 
National Dance Section committees, in- 
cluding the chairmanship of the Supple- 
mentary Materials Committee in 1949- 
50. She was a consultant in dance at 
the National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women Workshop 
at Estes Park in June 1947. She was 
co-author of Costume Cues, National 
Section on Dance pamphlet published 
in 1952, and wrote an article entitled 
“Men in Dance” for the AAHPER 
JourNAL, Oct. 1955. Charlotte LIrey’s 
dance training has included work with 
Mary Wigman, Harald Kruetzburg, 
Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, 
(Concluded on page 70) 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


GUARANTEED 
NOT TO BREAK 
O 


Available on 
78RPMor __ 

LP (33 1/3 . 
RPM) PDA 


re 
Rhythms 


& 


Ed Durlacher’s “Talk-Through; Folk Dances 


Walk-Through” System of Sim- SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
plified Progressive Instruction, 


. followed by the Complete Dance. P.O. Box 642, Freeport, N.Y. 


Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES P.O. Box 642, Freeport, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids, 
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America's 
preferred 
taste 


Coca-Cola 
makes any 
pause 

the pause 


that refreshes 


REG US Pal OFF. 


Have a Coke 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


Apply for Registration, NOW 

By recent action of the Council for 
the Advancement of Hospital Recrea- 
tion, registration as a Hospital Recrea- 
tion Direcior, Leader, or Aide, is now 
possible for all members in good stand- 
ing of our Recreational Therapy See- 
tion, of the Hospital Section of the 
ARS, and of the National Association 
of Recreational Therapists. Applicants 
must meet certain qualification stand- 
ards, the essentials of which were pub- 
lished in this column in January 1955. 

Application forms for registration 
have been disseminated to all known 
members in good standing of the above 
three professional groups. Members of 
our RT Section should accomplish and 
return these forms at the earliest pos- 
sible date to Dr. Jackson M. Anderson, 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., to allow for their proe- 
essing at the meeting of CAHR’s Board 
of Registration in Chicago March 18. 
Dr. Anderson has been appointed Rep- 
resentative for Registration for our RT 
Section and in that capacity will serve 
as Chairman of the Board during its 
first year of operation. 


National Conference Dates Set 


Arrangements have been made for 
the AAHPER National Conference on 
Recreation for the Tll and Handicapped 
at the Woodner Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 17-20, 1957. Your editor 
will serve as Chairman of the Steering 
Committee. Since attendance will be on 
invitation only, those interested in con- 
tributing to or participating in the con- 
ference are invited to let their interests 
be known through this column. 


VA Employment Opportunities 
VA’s Central Office has indicated 
that the following recreation leader 
and/or supervisor position vacancies 
exist at its field stations: 
e General recreation positions at VA 
Hospitals, Dearborn, Mich., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Lyons, N. J., Miles City, 
Mont., Omaha, Nebr., and Roseburg, 
Oreg. 
e Sports positions at VA Hospitals, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., Lyons, N. J., 
Northampton, Mass., Roseburg, Oreg., 
and Topeka, Kans. 
e Music positions at VA Hospitals, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and Lebanon, Pa.; 
radio position at VA Hospital, Lyons, 


e Social activities and services positions 


at VA Hospitals, Augusta, Ga., Chilli- 
eothe, Ohio, and Lebanon, Pa. 

Those interested in employment 
should write directly to the hospital or 
center, as indicated. 


Career Descriptions 


A vocational guidance manual, Physi- 
cal Therapy, A Career of Science and 
Service, has recently been distributed 
by the American Physical Therapy As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19. This is a complete description of the 
profession, including nature of the work, 
distribution of workers, personal re- 
quirements and preparation for the 
field, working conditions, disadvantages, 
entry into the field and sources of fur- 
ther information. 

The Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation, 1472 Broadway, 
New York 36, has published a similar 
leaflet, but in less detail, describing Cor- 
rective Therapy. 


Springfield College Workshop 


The Summer School Committee at 
Springfield College has approved a 
workshop on “Recreation in Rehabilita- 
tion” to be held at the college June 17- 
28, 1957. For further information, 
write Cecil W. Morgan, director of 
courses in rehabilitation, Springfield 
College, Springfield 9, Mass. 


Musie with Aleoholic and Neurotic 
Patients 


The April 1956 issue of the Journal 
of Nervous and Mental Disease contains 
an article by A. Zanker and M. M. 
Glatt, entitled “The Influence of Music 
on Groups of Alcoholic and Neurotic 
Patients in a Mental Hospital.” Among 
other conclusions, the authors of this 
report of a study conducted at the War- 
lingham Park Hospital in Surrey, Eng- 
land, suggest that for maximum effect, 
patients should be grouped on the basis 
of common interests rather than upon 
psychiatric diagnosis; that selections 
should be within the musical reach of 
the patients; that music recitals should 
be of a relatively short duration; and 
that listening to artists is superior to 
listening to impersonal recordings. These 
observations seem to bear significance 
to the conduct of other recreation activi- 
ties for such mentally ill patients. 


New Journal for NART 


The National Association of Recrea- 
tional Therapists has an attractive new 
quarterly entitled Recreation for the Ill 
and Handicapped. Replacing the associ- 
ation’s former publication, Inter-State 
News, it is available to non-members 
at $1.50 per year. Requests should be 
addressed to Virginia L. Dobbins, Bryce 
Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Ala. The first issue 
carries an announcement of the national 
convention of the association, to be held 
at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, March 
19-21, 1957. * 
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A BIRTHDAY PARTY—TO 
UNIFY A PROFESSION 


by PAUL STREET 
NEA Centennial Director 


THE NEA Centennial birthday parties 
in honor of the 100th anniversary of 
the organized teaching profession in 
America will take place the evening of 
Thursday, April 4. 

The occasion, of course, is to honor 
AAHPER’s parent affiliate, the Na- 
tional Education Association, which was 
founded in Philadelphia in 1857 and 
now enrolls a majority of the teachers 
and administrative staffs of the nation’s 
schools. It calls for thousands of local 
education associations in the United 
and its territories to hold parties on 
that evening. 

The NEA, with teachers of the Dis- 


triet of Columbia, will hold its party - 


that evening in Washington, with na- 
tionally known figures as guests. This 
affair is expected to serve as a symbol 
of the “reach” of the NEA that unifies 
some 6,000 affiliate associations and de- 
partments scattered over the nation. The 
emphasis otherwise is to make the oc- 
easion a celebration of the role of the 
schools—and of teachers in those schools 
—in local communities. The AAHPER 
headquarters staff in Washington will 
participate along with representatives 
of some 50 other departments, commis- 
sions, and divisions which have their 
headquarters at NEA. 


Honors To Be Local 

Emphasizing that the party is to 
honor contributions to and by education 
in the communities where the schools 
are, the NEA staff committee to promote 
the party announces that it depends 
upon each local association to take re- 
sponsibility for the party in its own 
community. Some aids—special napkins, 
placemats, program covers, and a “kit” 
of suggestions—will be provided from 
NEA headquarters. The committee urges 
that local groups include friends of 
education who have led in support of 
better schools in the community and 
that they honor personalities and events 


important in the building of local schools 
during the century. 

Since many members of AAHPER 
are also members of local associations, 
they are quite naturally included in 
plans for the party—as health, physical 
education and recreation take their place 
as a part of the total school program 
marking a century since American teach- 
ers became organized. Some other as- 
sociation affiliates are holding confer- 
ences on or near the April 4 date and 
are taking the opportunity to support 
the program by holding a dinner meet- 
ig to salute NEA and call public at- 
tention to the role of education in 
American life. 


“Teacher's Minute’’ Ceremonies 


Also, many nation-wide civic and serv- 
ice groups, non-educational in the pro- 
fessional sense, plan to salute the NEA 
and the schools during the week of April 
4 by dedicating a minute at their regu- 
lar meetings in tribute to the teaching 
profession. The project for doing so, al- 
ready announced in national journals of 
a number of organizations, is called 
“The Teacher’s Minute.” 

The NEA Centennial office provides 
an explanatory sheet with a suggested 
tribute for use in this ceremony. Those 
belonging to such groups can use this 
sheet to remind their program directors 
of the project—just in case it has been 
overlooked. 

The NEA Centennial Birthday Party 
represents one of the projects to accom- 
plish the objective set up by the Cen- 
tennial Celebration Commission: “To 
strengthen the teaching profession in 
its service to people of all ages.” It is 
hoped that all-members of the profes- 
sion, from whatever levels or special 
fields, will join in making the affair a 
colorful and heartwarming exprience 
that will bring them together more 
closely as they face the new century. * 


An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


TEACH 
GOLF 


e Simple 
@ Practical 


@ Economical 
with the new 


JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 


3-5-7-9 IRONS 


SIMPLE 

. because you only need this 
one club for every shot in the 
game. It’s easier for the student 
to learn and become accustomed 
to the length and weight of just 
one club. 


PRACTICAL 

. easier storing and no main- 
tenance problem. The “adjusta- 
ble” does everything a set of 
clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL 

. »» now more schools can afford 
to teach golf with a low initial 
investment. The “adjustable” 
provides more equipment at a 
fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED 

. . . it’s durable and precision 
made for years of satisfactory 
service. Clubhead is guaranteed 
for 5 years. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 


Teacher and student purchases need 
not go through the school records, if 
remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands 
who now enjoy better golf this easy 
way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
305 Oakbrook Road 
HINSDALE, ILL. 
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SPORTS for, 


GIRLS AND WOMEN J 


7 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


Candidates for NSGWS 
Secretary 


Candidates for Secretary are nomi- 
nated by the members of the NSGWS 
Nominations Committee, which is com- 
posed of the state representatives and 
two representatives from each district. 
Names are submitted by members of the 
committee, Legislative Board members, 
and anyone interested in the work of 
the Section. All names sent in are con- 
sidered by the committee and final se- 
lection is made by vote of the members 
of NSGWS. 

Anyone interested in sports for girls 
and women, who is an active, profession- 
al, student, life, or patron member of 
the AAHPER, is eligible to vote. Vot- 
ing may be done by mail on the ballot 
on this page, or at a District Conven- 
tion. 

Before casting your vote, consider 
the qualifications of the candidates as 
listed below. 


LURA EVANS 


Education: B.S. and M.A., Fla. State U.; 
Ph.D., State U. of Iowa. 

Positions: Asst. Professor, North Ga. Col- 
lege; Asst. Professor, Southern Ill. U. 
Memberships: AAHPER, IAHPER, IIl. 
Assn. for Professional Preparation for 
Colleges and Universities, NAPECW, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, AAUP. 

Offices and Committee Work: Chm., Ill. 


NSGWS BALLOT 
For Position of 
SECRETARY 

Use this ballot or facsimile if you do 
not vote at your district convention. 
O LURA EVANS, Southern Illinois 

University 
C] ROSEMARY McGEE, Woman’s 

College, University of North Caro- 

lina 
Member of AAHPER: Yes_.No __ 
Signature _ 
District 
Mail before midnight, April 15, 1957 
to: Grace Fox, Dept. of Physical 
Education, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
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LURA EVANS 


ROSEMARY McGEE 
Candidates for Secretary 


Section for College Women; Chm. of 
Auditing Committee and member Ac- 
crediting and Evaluation Committee of 
Ill. Assn. for Professional Preparation 
for Colleges and Universities; Profes- 
sional Studies and Research Committee, 
MAPECW; Advisory Committee, Ill. 
NSGWS.; College of Education Ad- 
visory Council and Aims and Objectives 
Committee; Advisor Clearing House, 
southern Ill. college and university 
sports days; Advisor, Departmental 
Alumnae Newsletter; Advisor, Women’s 
Athletic Assn. Handbook; Chm., South- 
ern Ill. Bd. of Women Officials. 


ROSEMARY McGEE 


Education: B.S., Southwest Tex. State 
College; M.Ed., Ill. State Normal U.; 
Ph.D., State U. of Iowa. 

Positions: Teacher, Physical Education, 
Lovenberg, Jr. H.S., Galveston, Tex.; 
Graduate Asst. and later Instructor, 
ISNU; Research Asst., Iowa; Summer 
instructor, Ala. College; Asst. Professor 
and Dormitory Counselor, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C. 

Memberships: NEA, NCEA, AAHPER, 
NCAHPER, NAPECW, Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

Offices and Committee Work: Vice-Pres. 
for Physical Education, NCAHPER; 
Golf Committee, and International Re- 
lations Committee, NSGWS; Advisor 
to Women’s Recreation Assn., ISNU; 
reports in Research Section of 
NCAHPER. 

Articles: “The Physical Education Teach- 
er Interprets Her Work”; “Physical Ed- 
ucation for Living and for Teaching” 
(co-author); “A Golf Knowledge Test 
for High School Girls”; “Comparison 
of Attitudes Toward Intensive Compe- 
tition for High Schools Girls.” 


Softball Rules Changes 


The International Joint Rules Com- 
mittee has announced that official rules 
as printed in 1956 remain unchanged 
other than the following exceptions: 
Rule 28 Section 8 (to Read): “When, on 
any play which starts with a batted ball, 
the ball is overthrown into foul territory 
at first, third, or home bases, and the 
ball touches any obstruction or is blocked, 
the runner being played shall be entitled 
to advance one base beyond that which 
the overthrow was made, and all other 
runners shall be entitled to the same 
number of bases as the man on whom 
the play was made. (Rule 25.) Number 
of bases to be determined by the base 
occupied at the time of the pitch preced- 
ing the overthrow.” 

Rule 28, Section 9 (To Read): “When, on 
any play which starts with a thrown 
ball, the ball is overthrown into foul 
territory at first, third, or home bases, 
and the ball touches any obstruction or 
is blocked, all runners shall be entitled 
to one base beyond the base which he 
occupied at the time of the pitch preced- 
ing the overthrow. The ball is dead. 
Suggestion: Clip this information or type 
a facsimile and paste it into your Soft- 
ball Rule Book today! 


Illinois News 
e The Illinois NSGWS is planning to 
publish a brochure listing the services 
available through their organization. 
This pamphlet will also include perti- 
nent information to expedite the pur- 
chase of NSGWS publications. 
e Charles C. Cowell’s article “How 
Much Sports Competition is Optimum 
for High School Girls?” was published 
in The School Review, Nov. 1956. 
e Early this winter, the U. of Ill. Ter- 
rapin Club, an honorary organization 
for undergraduate and graduate women 
interested in aquatics, sponsored by the 
Dept. of P.E. for Women, was hostess 
to high school swimming club groups at 
a synchonized swimming clinic. The re- 
port of the activities of this clinic has 
been completed and the materials are 
now available in mimeographed form. 
The content includes: How To Organize 
a Swimming Club; Routine Composi- 
tion; Organization of a Water Show; 
and Costumes for a Water Show. Any- 
one interested in obtaining this report 
should send 25¢ plus postage (18¢e first 
class, 6e second class) to Terrapin Swim- 
ming Club, 117 Women’s Gymnasium, 
U. of Ill., Urbana. 


Virginia Committee 

Ellen Philbeck, NSGWS representa- 
tive, has completed the selection of an 
NSGWS Committee. This is the first 
time such a committee has been organized 
in Virginia. Its purpose is to aid, 
through suggestions and advice, those 
people in the state concerned with girls 
and women’s sports. The committee will 
provide “on call” service. * 
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Coast to Coast (from page 56) 


and exemption from all major fees (ex- 
cept summer session). 

Appointments are made when all nee- 
essary data on applications are ob- 
tained, usually by May 1. For further 
information’ write G. N. Thiel, Men’s 
Physical Education, or Marie Haidt, 
Women’s Physical Education, both at 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 


Red Cross Services 


March, American Red Cross month, 
reminds us of the vital work of the ten 
major services conducted by the ARC— 
disaster, Armed Forces, veterans, blood, 
nursing, first aid, water safety, Junior 
Red Cross, international, and communi- 
ty activities. 

Of particular interest to AAHPER 
members are the first aid and water 
safety programs. The primary purposes 
of first aid training are to prevent acci- 
dents and teach basic skills which will 
save life and reduce suffering in time 
of accident or illness, before the arrival 
of a physician. Courses are offered in 
standard, advanced, and instructors’ first 
aid and are available to individuals and 
groups by arrangement with local chap- 
ters. Last year, approximately 900,000 
certificates were issued for completion 
of such courses. 


This year will be the 36th season the - 


ARC has. conducted some 30 aquatic 
schools where qualified students learn 
how to teach swimming, lifesaving, and 
the handling of small craft. These 
schools have an average attendance of 
3,000 students, who return to their com- 
munities to train others. Further infor- 
mation about the 1957 national aquatic 
and small craft schools may be obtained 
from your local Red Cross chapter or 
from area offices in Alexandria, Va., 
Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., and San 
Franciseo, Calif. 


New APMR Board Members 


The Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation, affiliate of 
AAHPER, has announced that Thomas 
K. Cureton, University of Illinois, and 
C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa, both 
AAHPER members and Honor Award 
winners, are now on its Advisory Board. 


Personal Growth Leaflets 


Personal Growth Leaflets, published 
under the Hugh Birech-Horace Mann 
Fund for the past 15 years and dis- 
tributed through the National Educa- 
tion Association, have been transferred 
to Senior Citizens of America, 1129 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 
These famous booklets, of which some 
40 million have been distributed around 
the world, were developed under the 
trusteeship and editorship of Joy El- 
mer Morgan. * 
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oym SUIts... for you / 


Style 235 - BLOOMERETTE 
An up-to-date version of an all time favorite 
one-piece suit! Full-cut elastic legs adapt- 
able for any sport. Deep pleated action 
beck allows for o full arm swing. Sanforized, 
colorfast, washable gym suiting. Cadet Blue, 
Jade Green, Geranium Red, White or Wine. 


330 N. MARQUETTE STREET 


Style 285 - OLYMPIC. 
A trim, fashionably styled one-piece suit - 
o first choice everywhere! Sleeveless style - 
latest sport collar. Fits beautifully! San- 
forized, colorfost, washable gym switing. 
Codet Blue, Jade Green, White or Wine. 


Write for Free color Circular! 
Sample suits sent upon request! 


nATIONAL 
Spov%s Company 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. , 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


NET MANUFACTURERS 


164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. J. 
131 State St., Boston 9, Massachusetts 
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LLOYD MESSERSMITH 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
"Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


TEACHING BY LEASED 
WIRE AND RADIO 


by THOMAS B. GODFREY 
a... Health and Physical Education 

Louisville (Kentucky) Public Schools 
1. Leased Wire for High Schools 
A CLASSROOM teacher in the junior 
and senior high schools of Louisville, 
Kentucky, may request, two days in ad- 
vance, a tape recording pertinent to the 
subject he or she is teaching, and it will 
be sent over a leased wire from the 
Louisville Public Library to the class- 
room. 

‘ A large number of tape recordings at 
the library have been audited by a com- 
mittee of teachers who scheduled and 
listed them in a catalog to show what is 
available in each subject field. Teachers 
can arrange lesson plans a week in ad- 
vance and be assured of having the pro- 
gram they want come into their rooms 
at the exact time requested. 

The superintendent may make a re- 

cording of a special message to the fac- 
ulty and students, and all who are in 
rooms equipped with intereommunica- 
tion systems may hear it at the same 
time; or he may record a message espe- 
cially for the faculty, and have it sent 
out during a faculty meeting at a pre- 
arranged time. Thus, principals and 
teachers in all the secondary schools 
may hear the message. 
The Audio-Visual Department of the pub- 
lie library has 40 outlets in its leased- 
wire network. One wire goes to each of 
the 22 secondary schools and the others 
to various places in Louisville, such as 
hospitals and branch libraries. Many 
programs go over each leased wire dur- 
ing the school day, and it is the job of 
the school audio-visual co-ordinator to 
receive the requests and see that the pro- 
grams go to the proper room when they 
come into the school control panel. 

It is possible to start a program like 
this if your school is equipped with an 
inter-communication system. You could 
originate programs in your school panel 
control room with records and special 
lessons on health. If you are fortunate 
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enough to be located near a university, 
state health department, or public li- 
brary where tape recordings are avail- 
able, it would not cost very much to 
have a leased wire from them to your 
school. You would only have to request 
that they put the recording on the leased 
wire at a specified time. Leased wires 
cost approximately $5.00 per air mile 
per month, depending upon your loca- 
tion. 

Tape recordings may be rented for a 
small fee from the National Tape Re- 
pository, Audio-Visual Center, Kent 
State (Ohio) University. This organiza- 
tion has been approved by the National 
Edueation Association. 

If you are interested in establishing a 
leased wire program, you might write 
to: H. E. Salley, director, Audio-Visual 
Dept., Louisville Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Il. Radio for Elementary Grades 

Radio has made it possible for most 
of the children in the 60 public elemen- 
tary schools in Louisville to hear a 
health message or lesson at the same 
time. The superintendent may send a 
message to all of the faculties, if he 
should wish to do so. Major disaster 
announcements and instructions may 
also be given. 

All of this is possible through an FM 
radio station, covering a 75-mile radius 
pattern, located at the Louisville Free 
Public Library. The Board of Eduea- 
tion furnished each elementary school 
with from one to eight radios, according 
to enrollment. Some schools have added 
several more so there are approximately 
200 sets in the 60 schools. 

A committee of teachers previews and 
selects enough programs during the 
summer months to set up a daily sched- 
ule from 9:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. The same 
topies are broadeast daily for one week 
so a teacher can arrange her work to 
hear a social studies program at 10:00 
A.M. Monday and a health program at 
11:00 a.m. on Tuesday. 

In September each teacher is given a 
copy of the master time schedule which 
lists each week’s program for the entire 
school year. Study guides giving addi- 
tional information about the programs, 
together with suggestions for their edu- 
cational use, are also issued. 


Current news on international, national, 
and local affairs is digested by one 
teacher and recorded on tape so that it 
may be heard daily if desired. Other 
special messages are put on tape and in- 
serted into the schedule at the time most 
desirable for them to be heard. There 
are no commercials of any kind. 

The library archive houses over 26,000 
educational transcriptions, believed to 
be the largest collection in the nation. 
There are also 1,000 films and hundreds 
of filmstrips which may be borrowed 
locally. 

The main purpose in telling about this 
program is to encourage other cities to 


investigate the possibilities of classroom 
radio programs. It may be possible to 
use existing FM radio facilities of local 
police departments or university sta- 
tions, if your school system would pro- 
vide the records and tape recordings. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


NATIONAL TAPE RECORDING CATALOG. 
2nd ed. 1956. 88 pp. $1. Dept. of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, 1201-16th St., 
N.W., Wash. D. C. Contains informa- 
tion on 86 series included in 1059 indi- 
vidual programs recorded on magnetic 
tape and available for re-recording; in- 
formation on 260 new programs; a sub- 
ject index; list of state tape recording 
libraries ; instructions for ordering pro- 
grams from Natl. Tape Repository, 
Kent (Ohio) U. 


MODELS AND TEACHING. Bridges for Ideas, 
No. 5. Martha F. Meeks, ed. Austin, Tex. : 
Visual Instruction Bureau, Div. of Ex- 
tension, Univ. of Texas. 40 pp. Illus. 
New techniques developed to aid in prep- 
aration of models for classroom use. 
Other audio-visual booklets in the Bridges 
for Ideas series are: TEAR SHEETS; BULLE- 
TIN BOARDS; FELT BOARDS; and LETTER- 
ING TECHNIQUES. $1.00 ea. Discounts: 
1-9 copies of same title, 10%; 10-99, 
25%; 100 and over, 33%%. 


SPORT AND DANCE FILMS. Effietee M. 
Payne. New York City 17: Educational 
Film Library Assn., Ine., 345 E. 46 St. 
1956. 125 pp. $1.25. 16 mm films on 
sports, dance, and recreation. 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES. Visual 
Instruction Bureau, University of Tex- 
as, Austin 12. Supplement to the 1954 
Resource Guide to Educational Motion 
Pictures (171 pp., $1.00), this adds 232 
new 16 mm films to the earlier list of 
over 2000. Subject and grade level in- 
dex. 42 pp. $1.00. 


TEACHER EDUCATION, A Selected List of 
Resource Materials. Visual Instruction Bu- 
reau, Div. of Extension, U. of Texas, 
Austin 12. 88 pp. $1.00. 


EDUCATIONAL RECORD CATALOG. (8R) 
Stanley Bowmar Co., Ine., 12 Cleveland 
St., Valhalla, N.Y. Free to teachers and 
school administrators. Includes rhythm, 
singing game and square dance records. 


NEW FILMSTRIP SUPPLEMENT (7A). Stan- 
ley Bowmar Co., Inc., 12 Cleveland St., 
Valhalla, N. Y. Together with their 
Catalog #7 covers over 3000 titles. Free 
to teachers and school administrators. 


16 mm SOUND FILMS THAT TEACH HEALTH 
AND HYGIENE. New York 36: National 
Motion Pictures Co., 165 W. 46th St. 3 
pp. Write for List 0-3. 


FILMSTRIP HOUSE CATALOG, 1956-57. 
New York 17: Filmstrip House, 347 
Madison Ave., 23 pp. Free. * 
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Better Make Your First Step 
“LETS SQUARE DANCE!” 
RCA Victor Record Albums 


Your best how-to-do-it square dance series yet... 
“Let’s Square Dance!”’.. and, just as you’d expect, 
it’s on RCA Victor records! 


Five ““Let’s Square Dance!” albums grade lessons 
carefully from easy steps for third-graders to most 
complicated calls senior-high students can master. 
It’s a useful step-by-step course for adult classes, too 
...a real all-round investment wherever dancing 
is taught. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Here’s real square-dance authenticity. Columbia 
University’s Professor Richard Kraus calls the 
whole series; recordings made with actual dancers. 
Experts recognize Professor Kraus as a top author- 
ity, and he has graded his course perfectly for each 
age and each stage of accomplishment. What's 
more, complete instructions with diagrams come 
with all albums. 


Your RCA Victor dealer has “‘Let’s Square Dance!” 
Hear the albums, see the instructions. It’s your best 
step to square dancing everybody's going to enjoy! 


Five albums at each speed 
333 rpm Albums LE-3000 to LE-3004 incl. $2.98 each 
45 rpm Albums EEB-3000 to EEB-3004 incl... 2.49 each 
78 rpm Albums E-3000 to E-3004 incl. .... 498 each 


All prices are manufacturer's suggested list prices, 
and include Federal excise tox. 


Educational Services, Radio Corporation of America 
Building 2-3, Camden 2, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: 


Please send FREE folder describing RCA Victor Square Dance Albums. 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM §,y # 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 


oriental themes. $15.00, postage extra. 
Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply Lamb’s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 


parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially #5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 
Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE IMPROVISATIONS 
SCHOOL DANCE 


MODERN DANCE 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


(long playing record) 


Designed to answer the needs of the modern 


“America’s Center dance teacher, who lacks an accompanist. Contains 

Tenth Season 25 piano improvisations—1/2 minutes average 
1957 for each—for the basic techniques of modern 
Modern Dance” dance. The record is based on 20 years ex- 


perience as dance accompanist for the Physical 
Education Department of Hunter College, New 


JULY 8 AUGUST 18 with instructions—$10.00 
Write for Details and Application SARAH MALAMENT 


3215 NETHERLAND AVE., NEW YORK 63, N. Y. 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES BODY AES, CHARTS 
FOR MODERN DANCE Simplified Fall ye specify 
. .. RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC... Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Free descriptive folder AID 
Write KATHLEEN MERRILL Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
6484 S. W. 25th St., Miami 44, Fla. Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


IDYLLWILD 
DANCE WORKSHOP 
July 22-August 2, 1957 
Cunningham — Loring — 
Weidman — Burt — 
Ellfeldt — Lewitzky 


Address: Idyllwild Arts Foundation 
Idyllwild, California 


DANCE TEACHING HELPS 


Dance Production. Gertrude Lip- 
pincott, editor. 102 pp. $1.50 
Costume Cues. Costumes for mod- 
ern dance. 1952. 32 pp. 50¢ 


Materials for Teaching Dance 
Vol. I—Modern Dance and 
Children’s Dance 
1953. 56 pp. $1.00 
Vol, Il—Folk, Square, and So- 
cial Dance. 1953. 40 pp. $1.00 
Vol. 111—Selected Visuals Aids 
for Dance. 1955. 32 pp.. 75¢ 
Directory of Colleges and Univer- 
sities Offering a Major, Minor, 
or Concentration Dance Curric- 
ulum. 1956. 24 pp. mimeo. 50¢ 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Order from: National Section on 
Dance, AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Dance (from page 63) 


and Merce Cunningham; square dane- 
ing with Lloyd Shaw and Benjamin 
Lovett; and dancing with Jean Erd- 
man’s Company during the summers of 
1953 and 1954. 


ADVISORY MEMBER 


1. Aileene Lockhart is professor of 
physical education and education at the 
University of Southern California. Her 
offices have included vice-chairman of 
National Section on Dance and _ pro- 
gram chairman of the Pre-Convention 
Dance Conference at the AAHPER con- 
vention in 1946 and chairman of the 
Central District Dance Section, 1944-46. 
She has held numerous offices for the 
National Section on Girls and Women’s 
Sports, Research Council, National As- 
sociation for Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women, and Western Society for 
Physical Edueation of College Women. 
Miss Lockhart’s publications have been 
extensive: “Modern Dance,” a chapter 
in the AAHPER text, Physical Educa- 
tion for High School Students, 1955; 
Music for Dance (with Pia Gilbert), 
1953, an RCA Victor LP recording and 
brochure; Modern Dance—Building and 
Teaching Lessons, Wm. C. Brown Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952; “Modern Dance for 
the Beginning Teacher,” Sports Bulle- 
tin, Jan. 1947; and approximately 50 
others in the areas of research, testing, 
and sports. 


2. Elsa Schneider is Specialist for 
Health Instruction and Physical Eduea- 
tion, Office of Education, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. She has received the Honor 
Award of the AAHPER and is a past- 
vice-president for physical education of 
the AAHPER, having served also as 
chairman of the Elementary School See- 
tion and on the Legislative Board of the 
National Section on Girls and Women’s 
Sports. In addition to her leading role 
in the early development of the Illinois 
State Guides in Elementary Physical 
Education and Safety and co-authorship 
of two U. 8. Office of Education publi- 
cations, Miss Schneider contributed to 
several publications of the AAHPER: 
editor of Physical Education in Small 
Schools and Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation in Small Schools; and 
author of a chapter in the 1954 year- 
book, Children in Focus. She has di- 
rected and co-ordinated workshop con- 
ferences, conducted sports demonstra- 
tions and clinics, served as consultant 
in regional and federal studies and com- 
mittees co-ordinating health services for 
children, and represented the Office of 
Education at many conferences, includ- 
ing the President’s Fitness Conference 
in June 1956. * 
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Emotional Health (from page 23) 


tudes of the peer group which are 
so important to the child of this age. 


IMPLICATIONS 

The fact that physical, intellec- 
tual, and emotional needs are inter- 
related has several implications for 
those who are concerned with health 
education in the elementary school. 


(a) Course content should include ma- 
terial in the areas usually thought of as 
related to ‘‘mental health’’ or ‘‘ emotional 
health.’’? At the same time, we must not 
sell short instruction in physical health. 

(b) Parents, teachers, educational ad- 
ministrators, and citizens in general must 
continue to insist on programs of immuni- 
zation, quarantine of those with communi- 
cable diseases, provisions for physical ex- 
aminations, and construction of school 
buildings and plants so designed as to keep 
the children healthy. 

(ec) Extracurricular programs, as well 
as in-school programs, must be set up and 
evaluated from the standpoint of their 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and social 
effects on the child. In evaluating these 
programs, adults must seek to obtain facts 
about these effects, and not rely on the 
dictates of their own prejudices. More re- 
search in this area is badly needed. 


(d) Teachers should plan programs and . 


approaches designed to make it possible 
for every child to achieve and gain the 
approval of the peer group. Although this 
should be a function of all teachers, it is 
especially important for the physical edu- 
cation teacher, since motor skills and phy- 
sique are so much admired by elementary 
school children. 

(e) School counselors, often found on 
the staffs of high schools and junior high 
schools, should be provided in elementary 
schools as well, to assist teachers and par- 
ents in helping children who are emotion- 
ally disturbed or educationally retarded. 


THE REAL CHALLENGE 

In summary and in conclusion, if 
we consider health as involving 
something more than just ‘‘not be- 
ing sick’’—if we consider it as a 
state of the organism which really 
makes it possible for the individual 
to live the fullest and most satisfy- 
ing life, to contribute maximally to 
the benefit of others, and to realize 
his best potentialities for creative 
achievement—then, as health educa- 
tors, we must concern ourselves with 
all aspects of the child’s experiences. 
The good classroom teacher, who in 
the elementary school is also the 
health educator, actually does this, 
although she may not fully recog- 

(Concluded on page 74) 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


‘The University of Wisconsin 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


July 1 - August 23 
Registration: June 28-29 (noon) 


STAFF 


Professors Dr. Carns (Director), Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick, Mr. Sanger; 
Associate Professor Miss Cronin; Assistant Professor Miss Fee; Instruc- 
tors Miss Halverson, Mr. Hawes 


SPECIAL LECTURERS © Dance 


Margaret H’Doubler Claxton, Emeritus Professor of Physical Education 
for Women, formerly Chairman of Dance Division, University of Wis- 
consin 

Lucas Hoving, Dance Players Studio, New York City 


SPECIAL LECTURERS. © General Physical Education 


Ellen J. Griffin, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Helen Manley, Director of Physical Education, University City Public 
Schools, University City, Missouri 

Arthur H. Steinhaus, Professor of Physiology and Dean, George Williams 

College, Chicago, IIinois 


COURSES 


Courses in General Physical Education and in Dance. Areas: Dance; 
Health Education; Kinesiology; Measurement; Motor Development; Prin- 
ciples of Movement; Research and Independent Study; Supervision, Cur- 
riculum and Instruction 


WORKSHOP IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ¢ july 8-August 2 


Offered jointly by Departments of Physical Education for Men and for 
Women. One week devoted to each of the following areas: Administra- 
tive Problems in Physical Education, Helen Manley; Methods of Teaching 
Golf, Ellen J. Griffin; Recent Developments in Exercise Physiology, Arthur 
H. Steinhaus; Racquet Skills, Carl E. Sanger. Fee, $35.00. No additional 
fee for those enrolled in 8-week session. Workshop, 2 credits; additional 
credit may be earned in Independent Reading. Students may attend for 
a portion of the course for fee of $10.00 a week (no credit). 


For details write: Director of Summer Sessions, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


A FENCING 
PROGRAM 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. 
Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 
We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 


zations. 
AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ‘ 
Write Dept. J for 


(mm FENCING EQUIPMENT FREE CATALOG 


30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y.* GRamercy 7-5790 @ 
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WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 


DIVING BOARD 
World's Finest Official Board 
Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 


Performance by any board built today. 
Exclusive International Distributors 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


badmin- 
squash and 
paddle tennis. 


Faster play...longer life. 
For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for 
schools and play- REE 
grounds. Steel strings Rules and 
and tubular steel Court layouts 
frames are not af- for badminton 
fected by climatic — or tennis are 
changes. No covers or yours for the 
presses are needed to asking. 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

It will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


937 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


ayton 
STEEL RACQUETS 


State Workshop 


(Continued from page 9) 


ence with the out-of-doors.’’ It was 
agreed that the purposes of outdoor 
education are: (1) To revitalize and 
complement classroom teaching; (2) 
To develop democratic concepts 
through group planning of experi- 
ences and sharing of common goals, 
obstacles, and successes — citizen- 
ship; (3) To develop an apprecia- 
tion of the out-of-doors, the natural 
world, and those factors which have 
a truly intrinsic durable value—at- 
titude of conservation; (4) To de- 
velop recreational and safety skills 
essential for providing a satisfactory 
emotional experience and for moti- 
vating people to continue these ex- 
periences or activities as leisure-time 
pursuits; and (5) To emphasize the 
fact that outdoor education activi- 
ties are learning experiences and 
that they present excellent opportu- 
nities for increased understandings 
of the usual school subjects. Discus- 
sion was also centered around such 
topics as types of outdoor education, 
leadership qualifications, who should 
do the teaching, and the preparation 
of teachers in outdoor education. 


OUTCOMES 


The interest, spirit, and enthusi- 
asm engendered at the workshop has 
already resulted in an action pro- 
eram. Several schools and colleges 
have taken steps to carry on both 
pre-service and in-service training 
programs for teachers and leaders. 
Akron University conducted an in- 
tensive fishing and casting program 
for all majors in physical education. 
Also, in co-operation with the Ak- 
ron Public Schools, the University 
sponsored an area workshop with 
emphasis on gun and hunter safety, 
bait casting, water safety, conserva- 
tion, school camping, and outdoor 
education. 

Antioch College has a newly es- 
tablished Outdoor Education Center 
with a director and two full-time 
teacher-counselors. The leadership 
and facilities of the center are avail- 
able to schools and colleges that wish 
to enrich their outdoor education 
experiences. A new and fully win- 
terized camp facility is now avail- 
able which will house 20 campers 


and four counselors. Another iden- 
tical facility will be completed in the 
spring. 

Several colleges were stimulated 
to do something immediately. Bowl- 
ing Green State University added 
hunting and fishing courses to the 
service program in physical educa- 
tion for men. The women’s depart- 
ment stepped-up an existing pro- 
gram by including actual fishing ex- 
periences. At Muskingum College, 
casting and fishing were instituted 
in the intramural program. The De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
Men at Ohio University conducted a 
clinie on shooting and firearms 
safety. A small group of men stu- 
dents at Ohio State University were 
given over-night camping. 

Several other significant develop- 
ments grew out of the workshop. 
The Division of Wildlife trained all 
county game protectors, wildlife pa- 
trolmen, and some field supervisors 
as qualified instructors in the Na- 
tional Rifle Association gun safety 
course. A supervisor of firearms 
and water safety was also appointed 
by the division in anticipation of 
needed services to schools. 

The Advisory Committee on Con- 
servation Education of the State De- 
partment of Education endorsed a 
series of conferences on conservation 
education for school administrators 
and teacher education institutions 
starting with a state-wide meeting 
for selected superintendents, princi- 
pals, and supervisors. The confer- 
ences are to be conducted jointly 
with the Natural Resources Institute 
at Ohio State University. 

The Ohio Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
was stimulated to further promote 
outdoor education by including a 
section meeting in outdoor education 
at its annual meeting. The Outdoor 
Writers of Ohio have enthusiastical- 
ly endorsed the program. 


In conclusion, the Workshop 
demonstrated a much greater inter- 
est and need for outdoor education 
than anticipated. It is the belief that 
outdoor education eventually will be 
widely accepted as a part of educa- 
tion. We also believe it will revi- 
talize the curriculum because it 
deals with the real things in life. * 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


1957 SUMMER SESSION for Physical Education 
June 24 - August 2 


Courses leading to degrees of B. S. M. A. Ph. D. and Ed. D. for: 


The classrooms, laboratories and library facili- 
ties at M.S.U. are among the nation's finest and 
provide a comfortable environment for summer 


study. @ COACHES 


@ HEALTH EDUCATORS 


@ RECREATION 
NEW 
LIBRARY PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS 


For further information, write: 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Health, Physical Edu- : 
cation and Recreation golf are some of the leisure 


Jenison Gymnasium time activities available. 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Archery, swimming, tennis, in- 


door ice skating, canoeing and 


Awards for All Activities 
PRICED FROM $2.00 TO $185.00 
Ask Your Local Trophy Dealer 


1678B-10" 
4. 
1585-B-11!/> $4.25 


1680C-12" 
Tae. Orr F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 
For More INroRMATION.... manufacturers TROPHIES FOR 
Were: RE.TITUS SCOOTERCO. 559 W. 59th Street CHAMPIONS 
Derr. A - WinFiIELO, KANSAS CHICAGO 21, and you will get the 
NEW YORK @ DALLAS Best in Prize Awards 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Plan now to attend the 
WORKSHOP FOR WOMEN IN DANCE, TEAM AND 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS. JUNE 17-JULY 5. Designed 
for junior and senior high school teachers and 
college instructors. Emphasis upon participation, 
improvement of skill, and proficiency and concen- 
trated work in methods of teaching and develop- 
ment of teaching materials...Team Sports, Indi- 
vidual Sports, American Folk and Ballroom Dance. 
Credit 2-6 hours. 


AREAS FOR PARTICIPATION AND STUDY: 


Body mechanics and posture and 
8-10 a.m. Apparatus and Tumbling. 2 credits 


8-10 a.m. Contemporary Dance. 2 credits 
10-12 a.m. Team Sports. 2 credits 
Individual Sports (Bowling, Tennis, 
1-3 p.m. Golf), 2 credits 
3 American Folk Dance, Ballroom 
-5 Dance. 2 credits 


The Contemporary Dance Workshop will be con- 
ducted under the direction of Miss Jean Cook, who 
has received training under Rudolph Leban at the 
Art of Movement Studio in England. The work in 
contemporary dance includes basic movement lead- 
‘ing to dance composition, dance drama, musical 
interpretation, and the use of percussion instru- 
ments. Each area of this Workshop is designed 
with credit value to include periodical evening 
panels, discussions and seminars to supplement 
practical studies in methods during the activity 
session. Students may terminate this Workshop at 
he end of two weeks, credit will be adjusted 
accordingly. 


June 17- Aug. 9 


Unversity 


of Oregon 


OTHER COURSES:. Workshops... 
REHABILITATION, July 14-20; 
DRIVER EDUCATION, June 10- 
14; COACHING CLINIC, June 
10-15. Also a wide selection of 
professional courses in Physical 
Education, and Health Education. 


STAFF: An outstanding faculty in- 
cludes Dr. C. H, McCloy, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Marston Girard, 
Stanford University; H. H. 
Clarke, P. O. Sigerseth, Margaret 
Poley, V. S. Sprague, W. P. 
Rhoda, A. A. Esslinger, Catherine 
Conner, June Hackett. 


For a summer of study in an 
area of wonderfully varied vaca- 
tion opportunities, attend Oregon! 


For catalogs and detailed information write to 
DEAN A. A. ESSLINGER 
School of Health and Physical Education 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Dept. M-7, EUGENE, OREGON 


AUTHORIZED BY THE OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Jyfre | 
BASKETBALL 


STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


GROUP GAMES 


for Girls and Women 


Latest revision, 1957 
NSGWS best seller. 
32 pp. 50c 


NSGWS Publications-Sales, 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


3 Years Guarantee! 


outdoors or indoors 


Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 


V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V SHUFFLEBOARD SETS WITH 
“RUBBER CUSHIONED” DISCS 
V PADDLE TETHERBALL SETS 
Send for Free Catalog 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 


adjustable 


Does everything a set will do... 
It's so EASY and THRIFTY to 
PLAY BETTER — beginners or experts. 
Try it — money back auarantee — $24.95 


HINSDALE 59, ILL. 


International Golf Co. 


Emotional Health (from page 71) 


nize the inter-relationships of all of 
the child’s experiences. 


The real challenge is to the pro- 


fessional expert in ‘‘health,’’? who 
is the authority or consultant to 
whom the teacher and administra- 
tor appeal for help and guidance. 
He is the one who must depart from 
the relative security of concern with 
a well-defined and limited specialty 
and start weaving his way through 
the maze of intricacies of knowledge 
about emotional and social function- 
ing. But he is not dismayed at the 
enormity of his task—in fact has al- 
ready accepted its challenge — and 
we are confident that health educa- 
tion is well on its way to becoming 
education for full, effective living. * 


10. 


*This paper was presented at the 59th 
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Resource Materials 
(Continued from page 26) 


1955. A practical guide for action in 
working with children. Stresses knowing 
and understanding the child, with sug- 
gestions for action which will heip chil- 
dren live in our society. 


THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN (Expanded 
Edition), Jenkins, Gladys Gardner, et al. 
Chicago: Seott Foresman & Co. 1953. 
Guide on child development covering in- 
faney through adolescence. Excellent 
pictures and dynamic discussions giving 
child guidance point of view. Helpful 
especially for teachers but also for par- 
ents. 


IN SEARCH OF SELF, Jersild, Arthur T. 
New York: Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1952. 
Book emphasizes the need to understand 
the self as essential in understanding 
others and the world in which we live. 
Author recognizes teacher’s role becomes 
one of a psychologist, but in the sense 
of better understanding children to help 
them understand themselves. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY, Levy, John and 
Munroe, Ruth. New York: Alfred Knopf. 
1943. Excellent reference on human be- 
havior for both parents and teachers 
written in humorous, non-technical lan- 
guage, by a psychiatrist and a psycholo- 


gist who have a practical point of view. - 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE 
SCHOOL, Kvaraceus, William C. New 
York: World Book Co. 1945. A graphic 
deseription of the ways in which schools 
contribute to juvenile delinquency, and 
how they can help overcome it. Discusses 
a child guidance program operated 
jointly by the school and the community. 
For all teachers. 

HUMAN RELATIONS IN TEACHING, Lane, 
Howard and Beauchamp, Mary. New 
York: Prentice Hall. 1955. This book 
on the dynamies of helping children 
grow is excellent for teachers. The proc- 
ess of growing and learning and the in- 
volvement and place of the teacher in 
helping children learn is described in a 
friendly and warm way. One is aware 
of the keen insight and understanding of 
the learning process as portrayed by the 
authors. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN TEACHING, Redl, 
Fritz, and Wattenberg, William W. New 
York: Hareourt Brace and Co. 1951. 
The purpose of this book is to help 
teachers to understand and use princi- 
ples of mental hygiene, to understand 
themselves, their own functions and limi- 
tations, and the valuable contributions 
of specialists. 

CHILDREN WHO HATE, Redl, Fritz and 
Wineman, David. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press. 1951. A fairly technical report 
of children who become delinquent or 
overtly aggressive and how they are 
helped in a treatment center. Good read- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


- FRAMEWORK FOR 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


Reports on a nation-wide survey 
of family life education in the 


schools. Outlines programs and 
courses, 
117 pp. $2.00 


AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ing for all teachers with some back- 
ground in dynamic psychology. 


OUR MISS BOO, Runbeck, Margaret Lee. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century. 1942. 
“One of those rare books in which senti- 
ment is blended with sharp perception 
of child behavior.” A delightful story 
about Miss Boo in which teachers can 
“find” many of the children with whom 
they work. 


INTO YOUR TEENS, Schacter, Helen, Jen- 
kins, Gladys Gardner, and Bauer, W. W. 
Chicago: Seott Foresman & Co. 1952. 
This book is intended to help teen-age 
boys and girls to cope with the problems 
of living that oceur at the adolescent 
level of development. For teachers’ use 
with junior high school students. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR LIVING, Sorenson, 
Hubert and Malm, Marguerite. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 1948. 
This book is well organized, the pictures 
appeal to the pupils, and the questions 
are excellent for motivation. For teach- 
ers’ use with senior high students. 


PAMPHLETS 


DISCIPLINE FOR TODAY'S CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH, Sheviakeu, George V., and Redl, 
Fritz. Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA. 1944. 
The authors based discipline on recogni- 
tion of the rights of all, on understand- 
ing of goals and on developing self-di- 
rection and self-discipline. 
UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN'S BEHAVIOR, 
Redl, Fritz. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1949. A readable pamphlet for both 
teachers and parents. Gives clues for 
deciding whether a child’s behavior is 
normal, or whether he needs some assist- 
ance. 


TEACHER LISTEN, THE CHILDREN SPEAK, 
Hymes, James L. Committee on Mental 
Health of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. 1949. This pamphlet has excel- 
lent do’s and don’ts for teachers to con- 
sider in their efforts to help the children 
in learning and growing. 


Federal Security Agency, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Wash. 25, D. C.: 


GUIDING THE ADOLESCENT, Publication 
225. Rev. 1946. Gives sound suggestions 


for parents and teachers working with 
adolescents. Covers all aspects of a 
normal adolescent’s adjustment. 


YOUR CHILD FROM 6 TO 12, Publication 
324, 1949. A compactly written pam- 
phlet covering all aspects of a child’s 
development and guidance in the school 
years. The material is readable, perti- 
nent, and sound from a mental health 
point of view. 


SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN, 
Ridenour, Nina and Johnson, Isabel. The 
National Mental Health Foundation, Inc. 
1947. Pointing out forms of child beha- 
vior which indicate needs for help and 
guidance from parents makes this pam- 
phlet so valuable. For teacher’s use with 
parents of preschool children. 


A POUND OF PREVENTIONS, Hymes, 
James L. (How Teachers Can Meet the 
Emotional Needs of Young Children.) 
The New York State Society for Mental 
Health. Rev. ed. 1954. “Seeing children 
for what they are”; wanting to help 
them, realizing that they and teachers 
have feelings, remembering time is 
needed to grow — all are basic musts in 
this pamphlet. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.: 


ENJOY YOUR CHILD, Ages |, 2, and 3. 
Hymes, James L. No. 141. 1948. The 
young child’s efforts to reach out in ever- 
widening circles are portrayed simply to 
enable parents to help him in attaining 
and enjoying his studies. For teachers 
to use with parents of preschool children. 


HOW TO TELL YOUR CHILD ABOUT SEX, 
Hymes, James L. No. 149. 1949. Parents 
are helped to understand the many op- 
portunities for developing wholesome 
sex attitudes in day-by-day experiences 
through example. Stress is also given to 
the need for simple direct answers to 
questions. For teachers to use as a refer- 
ence for parents. 


THREE TO SIX: YOUR CHILD STARTS TO 
SCHOOL, Hymes, James L. No. 163. Help 
for parents to realize the child’s need to 
satisfy his desire to find out the “what” 
and “where” of “this” and “that” as well 
as to help him to meet his big adventure 
—starting to school. For teachers to use 
with parents of preschool children. 


UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD — FROM 6 TO 
12, Lambert, Clara. No. 144. 1948. Un- 
derstanding of children at these devel- 
opmental levels is of utmost importance 
since they greatly need guidance and 
affection, although in their efforts to as- 
sert themselves they seem less attractive. 


Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.: 


UNDERSTANDING YOURSELF, Menninger, 
Wm. C., M.D. 1948. While no one fully 
understands himself, understanding of 
personality reactions to environment 
helps the individual to realize why he 
acts as he does or that he may need 
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expert help. For teachers’ use with sen- 
ior high school students. 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF GROWING UP, 
English, O. Spurgeon and Finch, Stuart 
M. 1952. In this, the values of emotions 
are delineated as well as their forces for 
constructive or undesirable reactions. 
Ways of handling emotions are discussed 
as means of causing or preventing the 
problems that ensue. For teachers’ use 
with senior high school students. 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING (A First Step to 
Understanding Children), Menninger, Wil- 
liam C., M.D. 1951. Written for teachers 
by an internationally known psychiatrist. 
This is good as additional material on 
understanding human motivations and 
behavior, or as an introduction to the 
subject. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS AS PARTNERS, 
Grant, Eva H, 1952. A good addition to 
the limited material on parents and 
teachers as partners. Of practical use to 
the teacher who wants helpful sugges- 
tions in brief form. 


os 


PLAYS AND DRAMATIC SKETCHES 


These plays have been planned and 
written in close collaboration between 
mental health experts and American 
Theater Wing Community Plays. (351 
W. 48th St., New York, N. Y.) 

Packets give careful production notes 
describing the mechanics of the perform- 
ance and discussion aids designed to pro- 
voke a thoughtful and revealing inter- 
change of ideas in the discussion period 
which should follow the presentation. 

Conditions governing reproduction of 
plays should be checked with American 
Theater Wing Community Plays. 


AND YOU NEVER KNOW. A series of 
minor crises, arising from the 12-year- 
old’s jealousy of younger sister. Parents 
and daughter gain some insight into their 
feelings about one another by talking 
them over openly for first time. 


FRESH, VARIABLE WINDS. About a father 
and his 10-year-old son, and how a 
neighbor’s child helps show the differ- 
ence between mischievousness and spoiled 
bratism — as well as what children need 
from parents, especially fathers. 


GUPPIES TO THE SECOND POWER. The 
play shows what happens to a boy’s atti- 
tude about school when his teacher gets 
to know him as an individual. 

HIGH PRESSURE AREA. About two teen- 
age girls tempted to embark on an un- 
wise escapade, and how the attitudes of 
their parents determine their final deci- 
sion. 
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RANDOM TARGET. A play about an 11- 
year-old boy’s bullying behavior. Dem- 
onstrates that youngsters need to express 
their feelings of anger and hostility if 
they are to develop into mature adults, 
prepared to meet life’s challenge. 
SCATTERED SHOWERS. Three mothers 
and their preschool youngsters, and what 
happens at a time of crisis when children 
have been reared according to different 
methods of discipline. 

THE CASE OF THE MISSING HANDSHAKE. 
A play for parents about the perplexing 
dilemma of children’s manners. The 
audience serves as jury to help the con- 
fused parents iu the play find answers 
to their questions in dealing with their 
11-year-old daughter. 

THE INS AND OUTS. Dramatic sketch for 
and about teen-agers, with discussion 
guide by Lawrence K. Frank. Reveals 
relationships of the ins — those who be- 
long to a group — with an out who tries 
to belong but is.exeluded. 


THE ROOM UPSTAIRS (for parents). A new 
play dealing with the experiences of an 
aging woman living with her daughter 
and son-in-law. 

TOMORROW IS A DAY. The story of a 
shy adolescent whose mother begins to 
be aware of some of the causes of the 
daughter’s shyness and ways to help 
her. 


FILMS 


All of these films may be obtained 
from: National Association for Mental 
Health, 13 E. 37th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. Films are best when used with a 
trained discussion leader. 


ANGRY BOY. Excellent for parents and 
teachers. Story of a pre-adolescent boy 
caught stealing in school. Traces the 
basie causes and shows how home and 
school co-operate in helping him. 


FAMILY CIRCLE. Shows the interplay of 
home and school influences on a child’s 
confidence and enthusiasm necessary for 
success at school. 


FEARS OF CHILDREN. Shows normal fears 
of a five-year-old and how they may be 
accentuated or relieved. 


FEELING OF HOSTILITY. A psychiatric 
study of an outwardly successful, but in- 
wardly incomplete personality. Because 
of her unrecognized hostile feelings to- 
ward people, she was unable to form 
satisfying personal relationships. 

FEELING OF REJECTION. A psychiatric 
study of a 23-year-old girl who devel- 
oped a number of physical symptoms, 
with a history of their cause and cure. 


Depicts importance of childhood experi- 
ences. 


FIRST LESSONS. Dramatization of the dis- 
rupting influence of new boy in second 
grade, whose emotional difficulties lead 
him to bully other children. Teacher 
leads the children to better ways of get- 
ting along. 


HEAD OF THE HOUSE. Discusses the 
causes of a 13-year-old boy’s “delin- 
quent” behavior and shows how he is 
helped by adults in the community and 
the home. For parents and teachers. 


LEARNING IS SEARCHING. “An arithmetic 
record of the work of an unusually fine 
third grade as the children study the 
origins of tools. ... A study of teaching 
and learning processes as well as an inti- 
mate study of young children.” For 
teachers and parents. 


MEETING EMOTIONAL NEEDS IN CHILD- 
HOOD: THE GROUNDWORK OF DEMOC- 
RACY. For parents and teachers. Fo- 
cused on life of seven- to ten-year-old 
children in the home and the school. 
Suggests ways adults can meet children’s 
emotional needs. 


OVER-DEPENDENCY. A case study of 
young Jimmy, whose illnesses are appar- 
ently without physical cause, and of how 
he is helped to regain health. 


PREFACE TO LIFE. An excellent film which 
shows how attitudes may influence 
adults’ actions in everyday situations 
and how seemingly trivial incidents ean 
make a difference in the way a child 
develops. Parents and teachers. 


SHYNESS. The story of excessive shyness 
in children, its causes, and how, through 
greater understanding by parents and 
teachers, this problem may be overcome. 
Excellent. 

WHO WILL TEACH YOUR CHILD? For 
teachers. An exeellent study of the 
teacher’s vital role in the child’s develop- 
ment. Film should be followed by dis- 
cussion led by psychologically oriented 
leader. 

THE FRUSTRATING FOURS AND FASCI- 
NATING FIVES. A study of four-and-five- 
year-old children at home and at nursery 
school. The change from vacillation be- 
tween helplessness and self-assertion to 
the development of independene and co- 
operation is shown. 


FROM SOCIABLE SIX TO NOISY NINE. For 
teachers and parents—depicting normal 
behavior of children from ages six to 
nine. Excellent for PTA discussion 
groups. 


THE TERRIBLE TWOS AND TRUSTING 
THREES. A study of child behavior at two 
and three years, showing what to expect 
from youngsters of these ages, and sug- 
gesting how parents can deal construe- 
tively with the problems they present. 
For teachers’ use with parents of pre- 
school children. * 
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FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


CONVENTION 
St. Louis—Apr. 10-13 


Colorado Rachel Gillispie 


Outdoor Education Work:hop 


The Colo. AHPER is co-sponsor of 
an Outdoor Education workshop to be 
held at the Sylvan Dale Ranch (nine 
miles west of Loveland) June 18-20. 
Other sponsors will be Colo. State Col- 
lege, the State Dept. of Education, and 
the Colo. Recreation Society. Julian 
Smith, associate professor at Michigan 
State Univ. and director of the AAH- 
PER Outdoor Edueation Project, will 
be the workshop director. 


Program Advisory Committee 


The Colo. AHPER has formed an 
Advisory Comimttee to give suggestions 
to the State Dept. of Education for im- 
proving the state program in health, 
physical education, and recreation. To 
make up this committee, four commit- 
tees of six members each were formed 
—one on principles and policies funda- 
mental to sound programs in health edu- 
cation and physical education, and three 
to study curriculums to discover content 
areas of instructional materials current- 
ly accepted and used in successful school 
programs. 

The committees will compile instrue- 
tional materials and teaching outlines 
for all grades to serve as functional 
guides. The final drafts of the guides 
will be presented to the CAHPER for 
adoption by the membership, after 
which they will be given to the State 
Dept. of Education for distribution. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Dorothy Martin 


New KHPERA Officers 

Don Adee, Fort Hays State College, 
has assumed the duties of president of 
the KHPERA for the current year. 
Other officers elected during the annual 
state convention were Don Henry, Univ. 
of Kansas, vice-pres.; June Morrell, 
Wichita High School East, pres.-elect; 
Katherine Geyer, Kansas State College, 
past-pres.; Jeanne Galley, Kansas STC, 
Emporia, secy.-treas.; and Blanche 
Owens, Bd. of Education, Wichita, Bul- 
letin editor. 


College PE Conference 

Physical educaton instructors from 
Kansas colleges held a workshop in 
February at the Univ. of Kansas to dis- 
cuss ways of implementing in our own 
programs the findings of the four Wash- 
ington conferences held during the past 
two years. 

Consultants for each of the discussion 
groups were chosen from persons with- 
in the state who attended the original 
conference. They were Gus Fish and 
George Cleland, President’s Fitness Con- 
ference; Gladys Taggart, Physical Edu- 
cation Service Program; Joie Stapleton 
and Bill Schnitzer, College Intramural 
Conference; and Larry Heeb, Recrea- 
tion Leaders Conference. 


Marillyn Nass 


Kraus-Weber Tests in Omaha 


The physical education staff of the 
Omaha Schools administered the Kraus- 
Weber Test to 4,744 seventh and eighth 
grade students and plans to test fifth 
and sixth grade students. 

Only 24% of the seventh and eighth 
grade students failed the test. The girls 
did better than the boys—only 18.7% 
of the girls failing, compared to 30% 
of the boys. 

The tests were not administered by 
trained Kraus-Weber testers. 


Fellowship of Christian Athletes 


Doak Walker, Otto Graham, and Bob 
Feller spoke in January at the Fellow- 
ship of Christian Athletes meeting in 
Lincoln. The meeting included a series 
of four assemblies in the junior and 
senior high schools and was sponsored 
by the Dept. of Civil Defense, State 


Game Commission, Kiwanis Club, and 
Bill Morton and Associates. 


NAHPER Convention 


The Nebr. AHPER Convention will 
be held March 29-30 in the new Grand 
Island High School (Grand Island was 
acclaimed the 1956 All-American City 
for its foresight in building this new 
high school). The convention will be a 
workshop-conference meeting. Buzz ses- 
sions, visitations to new facilities, and 
observations of programs in action will 
be the highlights of the program. The 
program will also feature outstanding 
people within the NAHPER. 


Recreation and PE Masters 
The University of Nebraska has an- 
nounced that it will soon offer a pro- 
gram in physical education and recrea- 
tion leading to a Master’s degree in 
these areas. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
MA 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
New York City—Apr. 7-11 


See New York City 


Don’t forget to plan now for the “see 
the town” evening, Tuesday April 9, 
while at the EDA Conference to be held 
in Hotel Statler, New York City. Choose 
from among Broadway shows, radio 
broadeasts, television programs, and the 
many other attractions the city offers. 


Dist. of Columbia _ Virginia Hawkes 


Finnish Gymnasts in D. C. 

George Washington University enter- 
tained the touring group of Finnish 
girls from the University of Helsinki 
during their visit to the Nation’s Capi- 
tol. These students presented their pro- 
gram of Modern Finnish Movement at 
the University before an enthusiastic 
audience. 

During their stay, the Ambassador 
from Finland gave a tea in their honor. 
Shane MacCarthy, executive director, 
President’s Youth Fitness Council, in- 
vited the group to the Council office for 
a discussion of the Council and a gen- 
eral exchange of ideas about Finnish 
and American viewpoints on physical 
education. Under the direction of their 
leader, Mrs. Jalkanen, the group gave 
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a master lesson to the physical education 
majors attending George Washington 
Univ. and the Univ. of Maryland. 


New Hampshire______- Elaine T. Lyons 


More Outdoor Education 

An Outdoor Education State Commit- 
tee has been actively exploring ways of 
further integrating outdoor education 
wtih the classroom. This is a joint ef- 
fort of the Dept. of Education, Fish 
and Game Dept., and NHAHPER rep- 
resentatives. State Director C. Paul 
Quimby reports the newly revised 
guides, including units in outdoor edu- 
cation, will be completely edited by the 
end of the school year. 


New York Harry Lohmann 


NYSAHPER Conference 


More than 1,500 members of the 
NYSAHPER and affiliated organiza- 
tions attended the annual conference in 
Syracuse in January. Ray O. Duncan, 
AAHPER president, addressed the first 
general session and Elmon L. Vernier, 
AAHPER vice-president for physical 
education, delivered the keynote address. 
Jackson M. Anderson, consultant in 
recreation and outdoor education, repre- 
sented the AAHPER staff. 

Elmer K. Smith, Rochester, assumed 
the duties of president from Paul A. 
Fairfield, New Rochelle. President-elect 
is Alice Backus, Plattsburg. Other new- 
ly elected officers are: Josephine Har- 
rington, vice-pres. for health, Norwood; 
Rudolph V. Heis, vice-pres. for physical 
education, Buffalo; Arthur W. Silver- 
stone, vice-pres. for recreation; Plain- 
edge, L. I.; Pearl E. Britton, secy.- 
treas., Brockport; Channing Mann, 
Troy, Dorothea Deitz, Schenectady, and 
William Boyle, Utica, General Policies 
Board (three-year terms). 

A high point of the conference was 
the performance by the Tamburitzans 
of Duquesne University. The associa- 
tion had as its spécial guests at the per- 
formance 50 Hungarian refugees who 
have located in the Syracuse area, their 
hosts, and interpreters. Yolanda Klas- 
kin, president of the Long Island Zone, 
welcomed the Hungarians in their native 
tongue. 

Dorothea Deitz of Schenectady, Chan- 
ning Mann of Troy, and William Steb- 
bins of Brockport were the recipients 
of Service Awards for exemplary serv- 
ice to the profession. 

The presentation of a special citation 
to Henrietta Waters of Huntington, 
Long Island, was one of the highlights 
of the annual luncheon of the NYS 
Dental Hygiene Teachers Assn. held 
during the Conference. 


Pennsylvania. Mildred Lucey 


Remedial PE Teaching Exam 


The Div. of Physical and Health Edu- 
eation, Philadelphia Public Schools, has 
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announced the initial examination for 
teaching individual remedial (correc- 
tive) physical education in the junior 
and senior high, and vocational-techni- 
eal schools. This type of physical edu- 
eation will deal primarily with the im- 
provement and/or correction of ortho- 
pedic defects with special emphases on 
posture and foot deviations. Candidates 
must be graduates of approved colleges 
or universities with majors in physical 
and health education. It is desirable to 
have additional study in remedial physi- 
cal education or physical therapy. For 
information write: Division of Exami- 


nations, Bd. of Public Education, Park- 
way at 21st St., Philadelphia 3. 


LOLA LOHSE 


Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONVENTION 
Detroit—Mar. 27-29 


New IAHPER Officers 


New officers elected by the IAHPER 
are: Barbara Hawkins, pres.-elect; 
Aaron Spitzer, vice-pres. for health; 
Sam England, vice-pres. for physical 
education; Lillian Rockenbach, vice- 
pres. for reereation; and Ann Lim- 
baugh, secy. 

Margaret Dunean, MacMurray Col- 
lege, has sueceeded Arley Gillett as edi- 
tor of the Illinois News, which will fea- 
ture a new format in its next issue. 


Michigan. Laurie Campbell 


Fitness Panel 


The Michigan Committee on Physical 
Education sponsored a panel discussion 
on physical fitness in February. Panel 
members represented the fields of physi- 
cal medicine, physiology, child growth 
and development, educational research, 
and physical education research. At- 
tendance at this panel discussion was 
limited to members of the Physical Edu- 
cation Committee and to the members 
of the Michigan Council of the Michigan 
AHPER. This was an attempt to orient 
the physical education leadership in the 
state on the vital problem of fitness for 
Michigan school children. 
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HWEST DISTRICT 


OSCAR BJORGUM 
Eastern Montana State College 
Billings, Montana 


CONVENTION 
Great Falls, Mont.—Apr. 24-27 
ES Peggy Gazette 


Oregon U. Professors Honored 


The University of Oregon reports that 
two of its professors were recently hon- 
ored with distinguished service awards 
and life memberships from the Oregon 
HPER at its annual convention in 
Dalles. They were Jennelle Moorehead, 
assoc. professor of health education, 
and Paul R. Washke, professor of physi- 
cal education, and past president of the 
Oregon AHPER. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


ESTHER M. HICK 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


CONVENTION 
Asheville—Apr. 2-5 


Florida 


Gymnasts at Stetson 


James Mason 


A eapacity crowd attended the final 
American Tour performance of the Fin- 
nish Gymnast Team from the Univer- 
sity of Helsinki at Stetson University. 
The performance was sponsored by the 
Women’s Physical Education Dept. 

The Finnish college students were 
trained to perfection in a rhythmie pre- 
cision demonstration. During their stay 
on Stetson’s campus they were enter- 
tained with a cruise on the famous St. 
Johns’ River and a trip to Daytona 
Beach for a swim in the Atlantic Ocean. 


New PE Building at FSU 


Florida State University’s new mil- 
lion-dollar physical edueation building, 
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one of the most efficient and modern in 
the nation, has been completed and is in 
use this school year. 

It is completely equipped with office 
space and nine class rooms, a gymnasi- 
um floor 260 feet long with a full-sized 
varsity basketball court, three full-sized 
basketball courts for physical educa- 
tion, and a completely equipped gymnas- 
ties area. 

The downstairs area houses locker 
rooms and dressing rooms for men plus 
equipment rooms, recreation rooms, and 
dressing rooms for the various intercol- 
legiate sports squads and_ visiting 
teams. 


Soccer Added to Program 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
has added soccer to its intercollegiate 
athletic program. A schedule with Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, has been ar- 
ranged with more contests to be added. 


Assisting Community Recreation 


Many of the small communities near 
the University of Florida feel the need 
for assistance in planning community 
recreation areas. The College of Physi- 
cal Education and Health at the Uni- 
versity has a course “Conduct of Play- 
grounds and Indoor Centers” required 
of all physical education and recrea- 
tion majors. As a small part of the 
course, its instructor, Roy E. Leilich, 


has been able to help communities in - 


need by guiding his students in plan- 
ing recreational areas. 

The class contacts equipment ecom- 
panies, architects, contractors and other 
businessmen in an effort to accumulate 
the latest information. They then pre- 
sent the report orally and diseuss its 
plans with the community committee. 
Written reports of the oral presenta- 
tion are given the community so that the 
citizens may complete the individual 
play areas as they see fit. In addition 
to the detailed plans for each area, 
labor and equipment estimates, and 
drawings and pictures, a model of the 
plans is constructed so that the com- 
munity may have a visual idea of how 
the area could look upon completion. 

Thus far the communities of Wild- 
wood, Gainesville, Live Oak, and Ala- 
chua have benefited from the classes 


and plans are now being completed for 
Waldo. 


North Carolina _____ Taylor Dodson 


PE Research Laboratory 


The Woman’s College, Univ. of N. C., 
announces the opening of a research 
laboratory for experimentation in physi- 
cal education for girls and women. The 
laboratory has been equipped with mod- 
ern research equipment and is under the 
direction of Gail Hennis, Rosemary Me- 
Gee, and Celeste Ulrich. Sixteen gradu- 
ate students and several staff members 
are engaged in research studies during 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


this academic year. Interested profes- 
sional personnel are invited to visit the 
laboratory or to write for information 
concerning research in progress. 


Graduate Workshops 


The Woman’s College, U. of N. C., 
will offer two workshops for graduate 
credit during the 1957 summer session. 
From June 10-21 a Sports Clinie for 
Girls and Women will be held under 
the direction of Ellen Griffin, with guest 
lecturers prominent in the sports field. 
From June 24-July 17, a Workshop in 
Outdoor Education Experiments will be 
offered under the leadership of Gail 
Hennis and Celeste Ulrich. Recognized 
leaders in outdoor education wi:il be in- 
vited to serve as guest lecturers. The 
Outdoor Education Workshop will be 
held at the new 45-acre camp and recre- 
ation center recently purchased by the 
college. 


100% AAHPER Membership 


The Woman’s College, U. of N. C., 
proudly announces once again 100% 
membership of professional students 
and staff in the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 


Virginia A. Mays 


Workshop and VAHPER Convention 


A workshop for health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation personnel will be 
conducted at Natural Bridge March 21- 
22. It is being sponsored by the State 
Dept. of Education in co-operation with 
the Va. AHPER and the Va. Inter- 
Agency Recreation Committee. The 
theme for the conference will be “Ap- 
praising the Present—Planning for the 
Future.” The annual convention of the 
VAHPER is scheduled to follow on 
March 22-23. Out-of-state consultants 
will be: Leonard Larsen, New York 
Univ., Fred Hein, American Medical 
Assn., George Anderson, AAHPER, 
Catherine Allen, New York Univ., and 
Leslie Silvernale, Michigan State Univ. 


College Advisory Committee 


A college advisory committee to the 
Health and Physical Education Service 
of the State Dept. of Education has 
been appointed to advise on problems 
pertaining to health, physical education, 
and recreation in Virginia colleges. 
Members have been selected to repre- 
sent state, private, and junior colleges. 
The committee held its first meeting in 
January. 


ATTEND YOUR 
DISTRICT CONVENTION 
See pages 36-47 


/ SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


VAUGHN CORELY 


New Mexico College of A & M 
State College, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Long Beach—Apr. 13-16 


Ted Ellsworth 


Field Archery Clubs 


Field archery clubs are being formed 
in parks operated by the Los Angeles 
County Dept. of Parks and Recreation. 
Members are being taught the funda- 
mentals of archery as well as how to 
make arrows, bows, and strings. Tourna- 
ments between the clubs will be spon- 
sored. The program is designed pri- 
marily for boys and girls from 8 to 16 
years of age, but special classes will be 
organized for older students on de- 
mand, 


California. 


Training Clinics for Fitness Testing 


NSGWS California (N) held a series 
of clinies devoted to the training of lead- 
ers to give the Physical Fitness Tests 
for Junior and Senior High School Girls 
as recommended by the State Committee 
on Evaluative Criteria for Programs of 
Measurement of the California Commit- 
tee on Fitness. Verna Simmons, NSGWS 
Oakland Representative, and Barbara 
Hoepner, Central Coast NSGWS Rep- 
resentative, co-chaired the first of these 
clinies held at San Leandro High School 
Feb. 9. 

The clinie was under the leadership 
of Anna Espenschade, chairman of the 
State Committee on Evaluative Criteria 
for Programs of Measurement. Others 
serving on the program were Helen 
Baker of Hamilton Junior High School, 
Oakland, Margaret Jesseph of Richmond 
High School, Richmond, and Aldo Nel- 
son of the Oakland Public Schools and 
the Oakland Recreation Department. 

A publicity flyers describing the clinic 
was mailed to men and women teachers, 
supervisors, and recreation leaders of 
junior and senior high school girls and 
5th and 6th grade boys and girls. 


CAHPER News Mailing List 

Since the AAHPER National Office 
sent out a list of all current state 
AHPER newsletter editors, CAHPER 
News has put each editor on its compli- 
mentary mailing list. State Directors 
and state AHPER presidents are also 
on the list. * 
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| TO YOUR FRIENDS 


a copy of 
THE AAHPER JOURNAL 


Let us send your friends an issue of THE JOURNAL 
with your compliments and ours. Just give us their 
nemes in the blanks below and we'll do the rest—at 
no cost to you or your friends, of course. Fill in | 
today and mail to: | 


THE AAHPER JOURNAL | 
1201 16th St., N.W. | 
Washington 6, D. C. 


YES, send a free copy of THE AAHPER JOURNAL to the folks I've listed below: 


O send it with my compliments (] please don't use my name 
_ 


Send a SAMPLE COPY of the AAPHER JOURNAL to: 


| 
city zone state 
| 
1 AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
; Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. ; 
1 Name 
1 
Address 
O New Renewal 
(Type of membership) ; 
0 Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) ; 
Begin membership with month of Sept Jan April ; 
(No subscription without membership.) 
1 
Are you an NEA member? Are you a State AHPER member? 1 
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CUSHIONED CORK CENTERS! 


Cork core covered first with firm black rubber, 
then with springy red rubber—for controlled “‘live- 
liness,”’ perfect balance. 


BALANCED WINDING! 


Wilson exclusive five-step process anchors yarn 
firmly to center. Wilson uses world’s highest qual- 
ity baseball yarn in winding evenly alternate 
layers of blue-gray and white wool yarn to official 
size and weight specifications. Uniform distribu- 
tion guards against matting, lumping or soft spots. 


NON-SCUFF COVERS! 


Top selection, alum-tanned horsehide is pre- 
cision-cut, double hand-stitched into the finest 
' cover in baseball. Scuff-resistant, water-repellent. 
RIGID WILSON INSPECTION STANDARDS INSURE Withstands hardest usage. 
HIGHEST QUALITY . . . GREATEST UNIFORMITY 


Wilson Softballs | 


Specify Wilson start more playable . . 
for your stay more playable 


i k 
ba seba | | program Private Estate kapok centers 


uniform tension cotton winding . . . pre-vulcan- 
ized latex liner . . . double-stitched, lustrous white 
horsehide covers. Your choice of the best in 12, 14 
and 16-inch softballs—in a wide range of prices. 


° © © Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago ¢ New Chicago 
Win Wukh Headquarters at River Grove, Ill., a western suburb 
of Chicago @ Fastest nationwide service from 32 

eeeeeeeeee#e branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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